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THE 
1898 


Regular price 
for the three 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 
CONGREGATIONALIST’S 
Combination Offer 


THE CENTURY GALLERY OF ONE HUNDRED PORTRAITS 
is unquestionably the most beautiful and valuable collection of portraits ever 
made. The Century Magazine has always made a specialty of portraits of 
famous people, and these have been engraved by the wood engravers of i‘: 
world. The portraits are printed on heavy plate paper, with broad margins 
size 9°4 by 13*2, each on a sheet by itself, and the entire collection is gathered 
into a richly decorated box. Each portrait is practically a fine proof, which 
would cost if ordered separately not less than one dollar. A facsimile auto- 
graph is added in nearly every case. The price of this gallery is $7.50, but 
it will not be sold to the general public even at this price until next season. 
It can be obtained now only in “combination ” as announced. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST is universally conceded to be not only 
one of the foremost denominational journals in the world, but also an unex- 
celled, high-class family religious newspaper. The program for 1898 is the 
best ever offered to its readers. Full particulars will appear in due time. 


THE CENTURY MAGAZINE occupies a high position and its literary 
character is too well known to our readers to require further comment by us, 
except to state that the prospectus for the year 1898 assures it the same 
standing among the high-grade magazines which it has always held. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST . . 


$3.00 
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Our Offer 


$14.50 CENTURY PORTRAITS, 750 $7. 50 


if purchased 

separately THE CENTURY “MAGAZINE . . 4.00 Delivered Free 
eceshseadincnin tek he ote ar setae ; as ulreaty pan one or more years tw adeance, ss acceptance carrice forward the tubarription an wtditional years, New svbscriptions. 10. The 
— wep —— mealest sect enim at once Junu ry 1, 1898, eee The | Century Maya: year t win with th receimb sumber unless otheririse requested. Orde vow 
Address, itll wre THE CONGREGATIONALIST, _ Beacon Street, BOSTON, MASS. 


Edi ications al 


CHERMER HORN’ s Tr ACHERS’ AGENCY 
Oldest and best known in U.S 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14TH STREET, N.Y 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES. 

4 Ashburton Pl, Boston, Mass.; New xX ork, N. ¥. 
Chicago, Tll.; and Los Angeles, Cal. 100-paged 
Agency Manual free EVERETT 0. Fisk & Co 











SeaN “THEOLOGICAL 
CONNECTICUT, NEW HAVEN. 
YALE DIVINITY SCHOOL, 


New Haven, Ct. Term opens Sept. 30. For ecat- 
alogues or information address Prof. G. B. STEVENS. 








[LLINOIS, CHICAGO, 


CHICAGO THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
The 40th year opens Sept. 29. For further informa- 
tion address Prof. H. i ScorrT, 520 W. Adams St., 
Chieago, 01. 





OHIO, OBERLIN. 


OBERLIN THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
63d year opens Sept. 22. With special advantages 
from the College and “the. Conservatory of Musie. 

. L BosworrTH, See’y. 





MAINE, BANGOR 


BANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full regular course in all departments, with addi- 
tional instruction in New Testament Greek. En- 
trance examination Wednesday, Sept.1.9 a.m. For 

atalogue or further information apply to 
Prof. JoHN S. SEWALL, Bangor, Me. 





CONNECTICUT, HARTFORD. 


HARTFORD “0.os" 

“iim THEOLOGICAL 

Pull mformacion on apt SEMINARY, 
Prof. E.K.Mircaerr. HARTFORD, CT. 








MAINE 
MAINE, FARMINGTON. 
ABBOTT FAMILY SCHOOL 
FOR BOYS. 
Little Blue, Farmington, Me. 
Address A. H. ABBOTT A.M.) & SON. 





Edicution | 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 


New HAMPSHIRE, NEW LONDON. 


COLBY ACADEMY. (Fer Both Sexes.) 
A New Gymnasium. A Fully Equipped Laboratory. 
Five Complete Courses of Study. Special Prizes for 
High Grade Students. Rev. GEO. W. GILE, President. 














M ASSACH USETTS | 





MASSACHUSETTS, WELLESLEY. 


WELLESLEY SCHOOL FOR BOYS 
A good place for health and hard study. The sehol- 
arship sound and much attention given to detail. 
EDWARD AUGUSTINE BENNER. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BRADFORD. 


BRADFORD ACADEMY. 
Feunded 1803. For the higher education of young 
women. Classical and Scientific course of study ; also 
Preparatory and Optional. Year begins Sept. 15, 1897. 
Miss Ida C. Allen, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Boston. 


MISS HELOISE E. HERSEY 
Will be at 25 Chestnut Street daily between 11 
M. and 1 P.M. to receive candidates for admission 
to her School for Girls. Cirenlars on application. 
Sept. 1, 1897. 





MASSACHUSETTS, BOSTON. 
Opens Oct. 6. Forty Courses: 
SCHOOL OF Kama: Woe ~~. ai Ey Fay 
Adams; Voice, Veeal Ex oy 
EXPRESSION eg ay gs 
Children’s Voices, “Mine Foye; Clergy + hg Rev’ 
agg d Gunnison, A. B.; Reading as a Fine Art, 
Mrs. Anna Baright Curry. and others. Regular courses 
and special classes, 1 to 15 hours a week. Address or 
eall for circulars, SCHOOL OF EXPRESSION, 458 
Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. Prof. J.W. CHURCHILL 
read on a course for the School Library, Oct. 6, 8 
P.M. Tiekets, 75 cents. 





MASSACHUSETTS, WEST BRIDGEWATER. 


HOWARD SEMINARY 


West Bridgewater, Mass. 
A Home School for Girls #<2"2z 


five miles from Boston. Excellent care and many advan- 
tages. For circulars, address 
R. W. GIFFORD, A. B., Principal. 


Educational 
M A SSACH USETTS 


FOR HARVARD UNIVERSITY 


Students prepared in all subjects; special courses in 
Laboratory, Chemistry ae Physics for College and 
Medical School. THE FRYE PRIVATE SCHOOL, 505 
Massachusetts Avenue, git 


Tabor 

r) r ions. Delightful Location. 

Ac adem) 9 Seated Buildings. gon 
Marion, 


equipment. Terms reasonable. 
_M Send for Catalogue. 
ass. D: ANA A ™M. Du 8ST ‘AN, P Tine cipal. 








For both sexes. Prepares for 
College and Scientific Institu- 





CONNECTIC uT 


CONNECTICUT, FAIRFIELD. 
A HOME 


FAIRFIELD ACADEM FOR BOYS 


Does your ae get the care and attention he should? 
FRANC . BRE w rE ¥ Prin., Fairfield, Ct. 


Co? 














NEC ricvuT, ‘No 


MISS BAIRD'S INSTITUTE FOR GIRLS 


Norwalk, Ct. 26th year. Primary, Academic 
and College Preparatory courses. Music, Art, and 
the Languages. Careful attention to morals and 
manners. _New buildings, steam heat, gymnasium. 








_ NEW YORK 
NEw YORK, POUGHKEEPSIE. 


LYNDON HALL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


rear. Academic and College prepeateny. 
Saar JEL W. BUCK, A. M., Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


NEw YorRK, Fort EDWARD. 


COLLEGIATE INSTITUFE FOR YOUNG 
Women and Girls. Established 1854. Regular 
and Elective Courses. Departments in Music, Art 
and Elocution. For illustrated catalogue re & A 
Jos. E. KING, D.D., President, Fort Edward, N. Y. 











New YORK, NEW YorRK. 

MRS. LESLIE MORCAN’S 
Boarding and Day School for Girls, 13 and 15 
West 86th Street, NEW YorK CiTy. Re-opens Sept. 
29. Thorough English from Kindergarten through 
College Preparatory. Miss Catherine Aiken’s Method 
of Concentrated Attention in Mind Training a special 
feature; also ponveneanenes French and German. 
Home and Chaperonaae for sperial students. Kindergarten 
in French an« d Encl rgli ish re-opens October 13. 
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CONTENTS 
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The Center of Power 410 
The Outcome for the Board 410 
The Children’s Peace 411 
Current History 411 
In Brief 412 
CONTRIBUTIONS: 
What I Remember at Eighty. Rev. 8S. H. Emery 41 
India—Its Present and Future. Rev. Robert M. | 
Woods 414 
The Christward Drift, Rev. G. D. Black, D.D. 415 | 
The Cost of a Man—a sermon. Rev. H. G. Hale 416 
Long and Honorable Pastoral Service. Dr. 
Fiske’s and Dr. Ayer’s Anniversaries 426 
HOME: | 
The Summer’s Gifts—a poem. Carlotta Perry 419 | 
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THE ONGREGATIONALIST 


AND BOSTON RECORDER 


The Recorder founded 1816: 





Published every Thursday, 

At 1 Somerset Street, corner of Beacon Street. 
PER Copy, 6 CENTS. PER YEAR IN ADVANCE $3.00. 
Two YEARS IN ADVANCE, $5.00; FIVE YEARS, $10.00. 

IF PAYMENT I8 DELAYED, 83.50 PER YEAR. 

ONE OLD AND ONE NEW SUBSCRIPTION, $5.00. 

CLUB OF FIVE, ONE AT LEAST BEING NEW, $10.00. 


On Trial, 6 Months, $1.00; 3 Months, 25 cents 


RECEIPTS for subscriptions are indicated by the date | 
1 


of expiration following the subscriber’s address, as 
printed upon the paper. If a special receipt is wanted 
a stamp should be sent with remittance. 
DISCONTINUANCES.—In accordance with the almost 
universal wish of our subscribers, papers are continued 
until there is a specific order to stop. In connection 
with such an order all aevensngee, must be paid. An 
order of discontinuance can be t the en at any time, to 
take effect at the expiration of the subscription. 
ADVERTISING RATES.—25 cents per agate line each in- 
sertion, 14 lines to the inch, 1142 ‘inches to the column. 
Discounts according to amount - contract 
READING NOTICES, leaded onpareil, 50 cents per 
line, each insertion, net. 


W. L. GREENE & CO., Proprietors, Boston 
Composition by Thomas Todd 





Entered as second-class mail. 


The Congreaationalist, 1849 
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OO for CORRECT 
ANSWERS! 








Most Unique Contest of the Age — $200.00 Paid for 


Correct Lists made by Supplying Missing Letters in 
Places of Dashes — No Lottery — Popular Plan of 
Education — Read All the Particulars. 


In the United States four Le as much money is ex 
By our educational facilities we have bec 
We, the publishers of Woman's World and Jenness Miller Monthly, 


military. praia is better Cay brawn. 


nation. 


ded for education as for the 


sume @ = 


done much toward the cause of education in many ways, but now we offer you an opporsanity go 


display your knowledge 

object < of this contest ie to 
we expect by this competition of bra 
Jenness Miller Monthl 


and receive most generous payment for a little study. 
ve an paoeeee to many dormant minds to awaken and think ; also 
8 to extend the circulation of Woman’s World 


to such a size that we shall be able to charge double the present 


sane, =. advertising 1 = our columns. By this plan of increasing the number of subscriptions and 


g@ more money from 
yao, we shall ada 
before us, we have d 


jewelry, 


ded to opera’ 


advertisers of soaps, pianos, medicines, books, bakin 
50,000 a year to our income, and with this mathemat ca 


— 
remarkable “ missing letters” contest. 


HERE’S WHAT YOU ARE TO DO. 


There are thirty words in this schedule 
dashes. To fill in the blank 


and their places have been capesee b 


names properly ee nes nave some knowledge of geog 
uu can, then send to us with <5 cents to pay 
For correct lists we shall give S200 00 in cash. 
f more than one person sends a full, correct list, the money will be awarded to the fifty best lists 
Also, if your list contains twenty or more correct words, we shall send you a 
Diamond Scarf Pin (for lady or gentleman), the regular price of which is 
you are positively certain of the 
uu haven an opportunist of the $200.00 cas 

es no difference. All have equal opportunity for 


spell out as man 
subscription to Ree ov ORLD. 
matted wacria 
$2.25. Therefore, by sending your list, 
ng careful to send a correct list 
distance that you may live from 











New York ma) 


, from each of which letters have been omitted 
spaces and get the 
= want you to 


raphy and histor: 
th’: . a three months’ 


rize, and by be- 


ran award, The 


PRIZES WILL BE SENT PROMPTLY. 


Prizes will be honestly awarded and promptly sent. We publish the list of words to 


bestudiedout. In 
as Q A- }- A connins of South 
America. 


—-~A—|—|— Nameof 
2. A | | mand of the languat belly 
3: M-D--E--A-E-- Ace. 
4. -M--Q-— A large river. 


oe Well kn 
&- T-A-- 8 Wel kyo river ot 
6. 8--AN-A- Agcninegct se 
9. H-----X A city of Canada. 
8. u isa A ae A = A Noted See Gaga of 





a ee, ee f 

9. -E E F — Oneof the United 
10. -A-R]— A city of Spain. 

mr. H-V--A A city on a well known 

a = 

2 8-M-E- Anat ara gist 
rs. Q--R-L-A- Graeniouine: 
14. 8-A-LE- A great explorer. 
Se OR 


except b 

Genuine Diamond of Purest 7; 9 
warranted to wear forever. This 
you do not need it yourself. At present oursup 
when your set of comes in, we ob 
Scarf or Shaw] Pin, so you shall either recei 
in addition to your parciapauve interest in the 
is an honest Oa juad le bye 
elesand any ba in New . 
fied. What more 4 we do? 
list of answers send 25 cents to 

magazine, Woman’s World. 

. 

oa = 


, manta sad any you wan 2 , 

;_we will send any way that win 

ect imitation of a Beal 4 y Wodety a: 
microscopic test. in every 

z =a ae 


ve es piece of jewelry or the 
.00 cash prize. ‘This 


making your list of answers, be sure to give the number of each word : 


16. B-SM--K A noted ruler. 
17. --§ T Q — | — Another noted ruler. 
18, P-R- UY — A — Country of Europe. 


19 A-S8 T-A-|- A bie island. 


ce — oo f th 
20, M | N E guunbaens American 
21. 


T--A— Onc of the United States. 


J-F--R--N Sptretieet 


23. -~Y--W A large lake. 
24. E-~E-§8—WN A noted poet. 


-—p- f ry 
25 G-R-A 4 Se suc, me 


22, 


26. B-R--Q A large island. 
s7. W-8--6 W-2-0 “mina” 


28. B-H-1-G@ Aseca 
29. A-L-N-I- An ocean. 
30. M-D-G-8-A- Anigandnear 


want prize money sent by 

C) 

pint oy 4 rge size. byt oy hn np. 

serves t 

romp fo mounted in a fine gold- {-plated pin, 
ost desirable gift to a frie it 

tt Ce tata ted, and fthey 9 

send you $2.25 in money ins 

uivalent in cash, 

s entire offer 


amon 





fp remepaibie publishing house. Wee refer to mercantile agen- 


tly refund money to you if you are dissatis- 


ie aeie oa Dexchange slight brain work forcash. With your 
pay for — months’ Le 
ve alread 


roe ys 
and we will extend your subscription from the time “the resent one ex 
sending silver, wrap money very carefully in paper before Liles in your 


emer iptton to our great famil 
bscribed, mention that factin — 4 


Totter. Address: 


JAMES H. PLUMMER, Publisher, 


22 & 24 North William Street, 


New York City, % Ve 








Religious Notices 


Religious and ecclesiastical notices, addresses of ministers, 
ete., pulliched under this hea wis al ten cents a line. 

REV. RuFus 8S. UNDERWOOD, 
be henceforth addressed at Longmeadow, Mass., 
of Northampton. 

AMERICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, No. 76 Wall 
St., New York. Incorporated April, 1833. Object: to 
improve the moral and social condition of seamen. Sus- 
tains chaplains and mfSsionaries; promotes temperance 
homes and boarding houses in leading seaports at home 
and abroad; provides libraries for outgoing vessels; 
publishes the Sailor’s Magazine, Seamen's Friend and 
Life Boat. 

Contributions to sustain its work are solicited, and 
remittances of same are requested to be made direct to 
the main office of the society at New York. 

JAMES W. ELWELL, President. 
Rev. W. C. STITT, Secretary. 


the evangelist, may 
instead 





W. C. STURGES, Treasurer. 


Subscribers’ “Wants © 





Notices under this heading, not exceeding five lines (eight 
words to the line), cost subscribers fifty cents each insertion. 
Additional lines ten cents each per insertion. 


Mother’s Assistant. A woman, having had ex- 
perience, would like a position as a mother’s assistant 
or as housekeeper in a Christian family. Can furnish 


good references. Address E. H. B., Congregationalist 


office, Boston, Mass. 


A kindergartner wishes a position as teacher in 
some private family at their home or in some winter 
resort, or as assistantinaschool. Best references given. 
Address Box 246, New Bedford, Mass. 


Wanted, by a Wellesley graduate, who has had ex- 
perience in tutoring, position as tutor, or in a private 
school. Gives excellent references. Adi ress 8., Con- 
gregationalist office. 
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THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


ii 
The First Instalment of iV 


SPANISH JOHN ; 


By WILLIAM MCLENNAN it 


his is a novel of adventure, dealing with the fort- 
unes of the Scotch Pretenders to the throne of Eng- 
land. The action takes place partly in the army of «4 
the King of Spain operating in Italy, and partly in i 
Scotland. The illustrations, masterpieces in thei: “4 
way, vivid and faithful, are by F. DE MYRBACH. 





il 
MY The Strategic Features of the GulfofMex-| |! 
My ico and the Caribbean Sea. Capt. A. T. MAHAN. | Ms 
Ny i! 


Ny] id 
\ NEW FICTION \ 
, A Strange Tale of Gheel, by HEZEKIAH BUTTERWORTH; Mrs. Upton’s 
! Device, by JOHN KENDRICK BANGS, illustrated by C. DANA GIBSON ; 4 


Psyehe, by GEORGE HIBBARD, illustrated by ALBERT E. STERNER: and i) 


' 
I There and Here, by ALICE BROWN. 












i) i) 
4 y 
. THE GOLFER’S CONQUEST ‘ 
‘ i! 
' OF AMERICA Bec jl 
") “een 
) By CASPAR WHITNEY a a 
» etl ‘ 
" A thorough treatment of the subject, with illus- i) 
j) trations by A. B. FROST. The series of drawings ee rh 
gy gives charactet studies of the humors of bad form aS a ' “y 
a in golfing, and the correct form in using various Ze fr 
f. clubs. The leading club-houses and links of the $ i! 
rN country are also illustrated, and portraits of the “Align ; a i i) 
FA) champions for 1895 and 1896 are given. at." a i) 
i") i) 
‘T “| St 
® THE OCTOBER HARPER’S ‘ 
oh Sep SSE 


a ee 








Carmina for the 


type. $35.00 per hundred. 


with a view to introduction. 





GET THE BEST. The leading hymnal for Sunday Schools is 


By Lewis W. MupGE and HERBERT B. 
295 Tunes. Durably bound in full cloth. Printed from large, beautiful 


Already used in many leading Sunday Schools throughout the country. Adopted hy the 
Interior Department at Washington for use in Government Schools. 


*,* A returnable specimen copy will be sent FREE to any S. S. Superintendent, or Pastor, for examination 


A. S. BARNES & CO., 156 Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Sunday School. 


TuRNER. It contains 298 Hymns and 











The Dymnal 


For Congregational Churches 


What they are saying about it. 


From Rev. John L. Scudder, Jersey City, N.J. 

I believe it to be an exceptionally superior 
production. (Great care has been exercised in the 
selection of hymns, which cover tive entire range of 
Christian experience and spiritual need, and the 
tunes area happy commingling of old and new. One 
feels in handling this book that he has a master- 
piece of hymnological art before him. It is 
eomprehensive and complete. The index of sub- 
foe is a time-saving device which will bring joy to 
whe busy pastor. 


The Pilgrim Press 


© HARTSHORNS sineanuns) 


©) )HARTSHORN) 















Boston 
Chicago 



















‘Buckeye Bell Fou ndry 


andazen 
*per end ria GhUFCN Bells & Chimes. 


hest Grade, Pure Tone Westminster 
Bells. Founders of Lar:ect bell in America 


FOR SABBATH SCHOOLS 


AND 


PRAISE MEETINGS 


there is no book of recent issue that can com- 
pare with 


“Uplifting Songs” 
which has every desirable feature to make it 
especially adapted to every phase of Christian 
Work in which singing has a place. 224 S. 
Handsomely bound. Price 35 cents by mail. 

Write for discount to Sunday Schools and 
Churehes. Specimen Pages Free. 
THE JOHN CHURCH COMPANY, 
CINCINNATI New York. CHICAGO 





Sacred Songs No. | 


No other new book equal to it. #25 per 100: 30 cts. 
each, if by mail. 


THE BIGLOW & MAIN CO., 76 E. 9th St., New York. 
Blake Bell Foundry 
Established in 1820. 
Successors to WM. BLAKE & CO. 
Manufacture bells of every description, single or chimes 


of Copper and. Yin. Address 
BLAKE BELL CO., Boston, Mass. 
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You Can 
Pay Off Your 
Mortgage 


This winter 
by werking evenings for 
Tue Lapies' HomE Journa.. 
We want good agents and 
offer good pay. 


The Curtis Publishing Company 
Philadelphia 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


(5 |canings in Buddha Fields. 


Studies of Hand and Soul in the Far 
East. By Lareapio HEARN, author of 
“Glimpses of Unfamiliar Japan,” ete. 16mo, 
$1.25. 
Another volume of Mr. Hearn’s most acute 
and sympathetic interpretation of Japanese 
life and character. 


The Federal Judge. 


A Novel, by CHARLES K. LusH. 16mo, 
$1.25. 
A judge of great reputation for honesty and 
a railway magnate are the principal characters 
in this vigorous novel, which describes their 
relations to each other, and introduces some 
prominent featiires of American business life 
today. It is thoroughly interesting and sig- 
nificant, and includes a love story. 


[ Jncle ’Lisha’s Outing. 

By RowLanp Ky RoBrnson, author of 
* Danvis Folks,’ ‘In New England Fields and 
Woods,”’ ete. 16mo, $1.25. 

This book is largely filled with stories of 
hunting and fishing adventures. They belong 
to Northern Vermont and have a note of 
truthfulness to fact or tradition which adds 
much to their attractiveness. 


he Young Mountaineers. 
Short Stories. By CHARLES EGBERT 
CRADDOCK (Mary N. Murfree), author of “ In 
the Tennessee Mountains,”’ ete. With Ilus- 
trations. 12mo, $1.50. 
Stories of adventure in the mountains of 


East Tennessee. They all have boys for heroes, 
and are told in a highly dramatic manner. 


_ Dictionary of American 
Authors. 


By Oscar Fay ADA Ms, author of ‘“‘ A Hand- 
book of English Authors,’ ete. Crown 8vo, 
83.00. 

An indispensable book of reference, with 
sketches of over 6,000 authors and mention of 
their characteristic books. 


Sold by Booksellers. Sent, pestpaid, by 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 


BOSTON. 
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Don’t Wait 


| Subscribe for The Congregationalist (renewal 
or new subscription) and avail yourself of 
our 


“1898 Combination Offer” 


Whereby we send to you for $7.50 what 
would cost if ordered separately $14.50. 
Particulars on page 406 or speciai circular 
sent by mail. 





Subscription price, $3.00, strictly in advance. 
TRIAL Subscrip- {6 months, $1.00 


or 


tions to new names | 3 months, 25 














HE provisional committee, in ses- 
sion in Boston last week, decided 
that the date of the National 
Council of 1898 shall be July 7. It was 
thought that the success of the recent 
Endeavor Convention on the Pacific 
Coast justified selecting a summer month 
for this important gathering. While heat 
is likely to be encountered coming and 
going, the summer climate of Portland, 
Ore., is comparatively cool, and there 
could not be a better time for visiting the 
great Pacific northwest region. It is, 
moreover, expected that ministers and 
laymen will, as in the case of the En- 
deavor Convention, look upon the trip to 
Portland as a profitable summer vacation. 
July 7 falls upon Thursday, so that dele- 
gates from the New England States will 
be likely to tarry for the Sabbath en route 
at some such point as Denver or Minne- 
apolis. It will be in order now for local 
and State bodies to consider who shall 
represent them at this, our greatest and 
most influential denominational assem- 
blage. The present basis of membership 
permits about 600 delegates, and we trust 
that the gathering will be so full and rep- 
resentative as to justify holding it at a 
point so far distant from the Eastern 
States. 


We wish that all our readers who have 
contributed to the Armenian orphans’ 
relief fund could realize what grateful 
letters continue to pour in from that 
stricken region. Among touching per- 
sonal incidents is that of a small boy 
who came into Dr. Raynolds’s room at 
Van crying as if his heart would break. 
When he could control himself suffi- 
ciently he said that his father, whom he 
had supposed to be murdered, was re- 
ported to have returned to his village. 
The poor child’s grief was not because 
his father might be alive, but on account 
of the prospect of leaving the orphanage 
and leading a life of beggary, as his father 
would be unable to support him. The 
boy’s strong attachment to his new home 
reflects the universal feeling among those 
who have found a safe refuge in homes 
provided by the missionaries. It has been 
beautiful, in many cases, to witness the 
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transition from abject terror to a feeling 
of happy trust in their benefactors. 


It is a satisfaction to see the unequivo- 
al position now taken by the Education 
Society against the multiplication of small 
colleges in the West. In Congregational 
Work for October the directors declare 
their deliberate conviction that the insti- 
tutions known as Gates and Norfolk Col- 
leges in Nebraska are not needed and 
should not be maintained as colleges. If 
their curricula, like their work, were re- 
duced to academic grade and the two, 
which are only thirty-five miles apart, 
were combined into one academy, it would 
deserve and receive support. The ex- 
pense of attempting to maintain three 
institutions as colleges in Nebraska, look- 
ing mainly to Congregationalists and 
largely to Eastern Congregationalists for 
support, is a waste of money and worse. 
We are pleased to note that the directors 
of the society say of Doane College that 
“they are glad to bear testimony to the 
long and self-denying services of the older 
of these institutions, and to the honest 
aim of both to be influential in promoting 
the cause of higher Christian education.” 
What has been said of Gates and Norfolk 
institutions applies to others in other 
States not mentioned. Their agents beg- 
ging in the East—soliciting is the word 
they use—in some instances which we 
have known have not collected enough to 
pay their own salaries and expenses, and 
some of those who have secured more, 
often with honest purpose, have really 
done the greater harm to higher educa- 
tion. One college in a State is enough to 
depend on Congregational givers. That 
one usually suffers injustice in proportion 
as later ones in the same State appeal to 
the same constituency. 

Last week we quoted from Julian Haw- 
thorne’s article in the Cosmopolitan his 
praise of the work and the character of 
missionaries in India. This week a New 
England minister, Rev. R. M. Woods, 
who has recently traveled extensively in 
India, gives his impressions of the actual 
status and of the prospects of Christian- 
ity in that vast empire. It will be seen 
that novelist and clergyman, each ap- 
proaching the subject from entirely dif- 
ferent standpoints, agree in their esti- 
mate of the value and power of missions 
in India. No one who believes in mis- 
sions, who is familiar with the stirring 
conquests of the past, who keeps posted 
concerning the leavening influence of the 
Christian faith today in the dark regions 
of the earth, needs confirmation of his 
convictions on this subject. At the same 
time it is reassuring to get so much first- 
hand testimony to the steady march of 
the Christian religion in India. In the 
face of it how can any one doubt or eavil ? 

The folly of attempting to hold ministers 
of today to belief in minute definitions of 
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doctrine made generations before they 
were born by men as fallible as themselves 
is illustrated by a case now before the 
Louisville Presbytery. Dr. H. M. Hous- 
ton, an honored missionary of the Presby- 
terian Church in China, cannot fully ae- 
cept the Westminster Confession. For ex- 
ample, the confession declares that every 
man breaks the Commandments daily in 
thought, word and deed. Dr. Houston 
refuses to avow that statement as applied 
to Paul. He is not sure that it is true of 
some other men. He believes also that 
the Lord’s Supper is a household as well 
as a church ordinance, and that an unor- 
dained ‘man may administer it; that un 
married women may speak and pray in 
church assemblies; and that there is no 
ralid distinction between teaching and 
ruling elders. The presbytery declares 
that Dr.. Houston’s teachings in these 
matters tend to subvert the fixed order of 
the church and enjoins him to refrain. 
Dr. Houston says that the Westminster 
standards are rich in Seriptural truth, 
but that they were written 250 years ago 
when the church was not developed as it 
is now, and that they are defective in 
some of their statements. So far, at any 
rate, he speaks truth, and it must be hu- 
miliating to a minister to be told that he 
must believe and teach what men so wise 
as those Westminster divines would re- 
pudiate if they were living today. 


The Sacred Heart Review is surprised 
to find The Congregationalist saying that 
“the only sure remedy for lawlessness is 
to be found in creating Christian homes, 
Christian schools and Christian com- 
munities.” Our contemporary calls this 
“a gratifying exhibition of New England 
Congregationalism surrendering to the 
Catholic Church on the theory and pur- 
pose of education,” and adds that chil- 
dren cannot find the moral training which 
will make them good citizens in godless 
schools. It might be added that our pub- 
lic schools will never be godless so long as 
Christian men and women teach in them, 
but that, had it not been for the opposi- 
tion of Roman Catholics, the Christian 
teaching in these schools would be much 
more decided and effective than it now 
is. It is time for Catholicism, for its own 
sake, to surrender to New England Con- 
gregationalism on the theory and purpose 
of education, as stated in the answer to 
the first question of the Westminster 
Catechism. 





Visitors to our country from other lands are 
often obliged to readjust themselves in many 
particulars to our ways, and in no respect are 
they more at a loss to understand the taste of 
Americans than when confronted by our bulky 
Sunday newspapers. A Canadian sojourning 
temporarily in Boston sent to his pastor in 
Montreal a representative exponent of Sun- 
day journalism and received an acknowledg- 
ment couched in these words: “I have re- 
ceived the huge paper and found amusement 
in turning leaf after leaf, but I must confess 
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that | failed to get much out of the process ex- 
cept weariness of the arm. Is it possible that 
scientific, highly-cultured Boston has come to 
this?”’ There are certainly some advantages in 
living the other side of the northern boundry 
of this country. 


Honors Rightly Bestowed 


Considerations both of timeliness and 
essential fitness have led us to present in 
friendly proximity on our cover this week 
the faces of two widely known and es- 
teemed New England clergymen. Spe- 
cial oceasions in the professional life of 
each have just been signalized, and the 
tender thought of their hosts of friends 
has been directed toward them with more 
than ordinary interest. Dr. D. T. Fiske 
has been celebrating the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of his connection with the Belleville 
Church in Newburyport,; Dr. F. D. Ayer 
has just been dismissed by council from 
the pastorate of the ancient church in 
Concord, N. H., which he has served for 
thirty consecutive years, and he, too, at 
the request of an affectionate people, fol- 
lows Dr. Fiske into the ranks of pastors 
emeriti, in which worthy company the 
latter has been classed for ten years. 
Particulars regarding the relationof these 
two men to their respective churches, as 
well as of the exercises attending the re- 
cent important events in their lives, will 
be found in our news columns. 

So long as such men as Dr. Fiske and 
Dr. Ayer grace the New England minis- 
try it cannot be considered destitute of 
those who represent and perpetuate the 
best traditions of the past. Each has his 
individual characteristics, but both pos- 
sess similar intellectual and spiritual qual- 
ities, while it is not difficult, as any one 
who glances at their pictures will testify, 
to see even a physical resemblance be- 
tween them. In both has been going on 
throughout the years the broadening and 
molding process whose working is due 
to constant contact with the best books 
of the world, to daily meditation upon 
the things of God and to modest, untiring 
devotion to the welfare of their fellow- 
men. Setting aside for a moment the in- 
fluence which they have exerted, which no 
mathematician can calculate, and ignor- 
ing also the strength of the tie that has 
attached them to their respective flocks, 
we may well pause to consider, with these 
men in view, the reactive influence of the 
calling of the Christian minister upon 
one who humbly and unreservedly conse- 
crates himself to it. 

In these days of short pastorates it is 
pleasant to note the length of the term of 
service. Dr. Fiske and Dr. Ayer are of 
that temper of mind which, mingling the 
conservative and the progressive elements, 
suits best our New England churches. 
They have never allied themselves with 
the representatives of the most modern 
thinking; on the other hand, they have 
kept their faces toward the east and 
have welcomed every ray of genuinely 
new light that from any source falls upon 
the dark problems of human life. Such 
an attitude toward the spirit of the age has 
made them wise teachers and retained for 
them the constant confidence of their peo- 
ple. Far beyond the bounds of his own par- 
ish the strong personality of each has been 
felt, and their prominent identification 
with our benevolent societies and the 
interests of education, as well as their 
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usefulness when serving on councils or 
giving attention to difficult denomina- 
tional problems, has been of constant and 
increasing value to our sisterhood of 
churches. Say what we will about the 
hardships of modern parochial life, we 
have from time to time examples of the 
most delightful and harmonious relations 
imaginable between the pulpit and the 
pews, and we are glad that we can bring 
prominently to public attention two more 
well rounded out and beautiful pastorates. 


The Center of Power 


The local church has many auxiliary 
organizations. We believe it usually has 
too many. No one of them gathers to- 
gether the whole congregation. The or- 
dinary prayer meeting, on the average, 
probably includes less than twenty per 
cent. of the church membership. Even 
the small proportion of worshipers is 
divided into two classes meeting on dif- 
ferent evenings, the young people and— 
the others. Lines of sex, age and spe- 
cific purpose limit the other auxiliaries. 

The nearest approach to a common as- 
sembly, where all ages and both sexes 
of the congregation regularly meet in the 
interchange of religious thought and wor- 
ship, is the Sunday school. It can be 
made the center of power in every church. 
In many it is such a center now. It af- 
fords the chief opportunity for religious 
education. The Bible is the supreme 
text-book of Christian life and duty, and 
the wise interpretation of it, as applied to 
the present time, is the highest education. 
No study is so fascinating, no teaching so 
interesting to those whose most vital 
question is, ‘“‘ What ought I to be and do 
that I may serve God and my fellow- 
men?” 

This study of the Bible, even as liter- 
ature, is banished from the public schools, 
and largely from private schools. No 
greater mistake is being made by this 
generation, and many are becoming con- 
vinced of it. However imperfectly the 
Sunday school corrects this mistake, it is 
the best opportunity open to those who 
believe that the welfare of the nation 
depends on developing in the young the 
sense of responsibility to God. The study 
of the Bible is rare in families, is rare 
anywhere among those who have no con- 
nection with the Sunday school. Through 
that institution this study can be greatly 
increased and extended. Prompt results 
are sure to follow efforts here. 

It is, we believe, by divine guidance 
that the custom is becoming general of 
devoting a Sunday in autumn to re-en- 
forcing the interest and work of the Sun- 
day school. Rally Sunday this year is 
Sept. 26. It may be made a date to be re- 
membered through all the coming year. 
It ought to disclose to each Christian 
worker his privilege and duty concerning 
the study of what God has revealed to us. 
It should give new impulse to the Sunday 
school and enlarged respect for it in the 
esteem of the community. It should set 
forth plans for work in which each one 
may find a place and realize its attrac- 
tions. It should draw the whole church 
closer together in newly undertaking its 
most important business. 

It is worse than useless—it is faithless 
—to despair of worthy results through 
the Sunday school. If the pastor edu- 
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cates, there will be educating teachers 
and studious scholars. Whatever else the 
pastor neglects, he cannot afford to neg- 
lect the Sunday school. If he would lay 
foundations that abide, if he would bring 
forward hearers who appreciate his mes- 
sage, if he would fix himself in the affec- 
tions of his people and keep them con- 
vinced that his leadership is necessary to 
their prosperity as a church, if he would 
invoke the permanent influence of the 
Holy Spirit, let him exercise his conse- 
crated ingenuity to interest all his people 
in the Word of God and in one another 
as they consider it together. Not less 
ought the lay leaders of the church to be 
leaders in the Sunday school. They will 
be there if they aim to make their leader- 
ship effective in spiritual directions. Most 
churches have a superabundance of meet- 
ings to cultivate emotion, sociability, tem- 
perance, benevolence and various specific 
virtues. Their success depends on the 
knowledge of truth from which real re- 
ligious emotion and virtue spring. The 
church at school, systematically studying 
the Bible, is the center of power. 


The Outcome for the Board 


About a month ago we called the at- 
tention of our readers to an important 
statement from the Prudential Commit- 
tee of the American Board. We then 
urged that August be made a rallying 
month for the Board, whose receipts had 
shown, until that time, such a distressing 
falling off. We are glad to report that 
the receipts for the month were unprec- 
edented in the history of the Board, 
nearly doubling the amount received last 
year. The increase was in both regular 
donations and legacies. More significant 
was the result because of the large num- 
bers who participated in the effort. The 
rich and the poor, with their dollars and 
their pennies, united to help the Board in 
its need. The letters which flooded the 
treasurer’s office during the last days of 
August were remarkable in their expres- 
sions of affection for the “dear old Board.” 
It would be impossible to interpret these 
letters in any other light than as reflect- 
ing sentiments of loyalty to the great 
work of foreign missions. From them 
we might readily forecast a yet deeper 
sense of obligation to give the gospel to 
the nations. 

So secant had been the receipts for the 
eleven months of the fiscal year that it 
seemed inevitable that a debt of at least 
$100,000 must be incurred. The receipts 
for August were $120,289.04 as against 
$63,755.17 last year. Forthe twelve months 
the receipts were $590,094.38 as against 
$587,708.77 for the previous year. The 
increase for the year of something over 
$2,000 is entirely in special donations, 
which have no relation to the regular 
appropriations and do nothing to prevent 
a deficit. In reality there is a decrease in 
regular donations of over $10,000 and a 
slight increase in legacies. 

There have been some unusual but im- 
perative expenses during the year. The 
committee could not avoid them, in our 


opinion. The famine in India compelled - 


the restoration of salaries which had been 
reduced. The retrenchments of the past 
four years made it necessary to put off 
repairs on property and to refuse many 
of the urgent calls from the homes of the 
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missionaries. The time came when these 
demands could not be put off longer. The 
Morning Star came from its last voyage a 
condemned vessel. Repairs could not be 
delayed a day, and an expense of nearly 
$7,000 was incurred, which put the vessel 
in fine condition for years to come. The 
slight decrease in regular receipts and 
these added expenses created a debt upon 
the Board at the close of its year of 
$45,130.50. We count it ground of grat- 
itude that the result for the year is as it 
is. In faet, it is a most remarkable 
showing, in view of all the difficulties 
which gathered around the Board during 
this hard year in finances. 

There should be no sound of disheart- 
enment at the coming annual meeting. 
Economy in all parts of the work and 
conservatism in making appropriations 
should be expected, but there should be 
no retreat in this magnificent plant of 
our watering. We venture to urge upon 
those who, by their holy office, are the 
leaders in the churches the enlargement 
of their field of vision. Pastors must ac- 
cept a missionary policy which will arouse 
the church to the present crisis, which is 
also a test of faith. We urge equally the 
members of the churches to take the 
place which is fitting the servants of God 
in the part which he has allotted them in 


the world’s evangelization. There is need 


of a wider discernment of the mind and 
heart of Christ, and a deeper personal 
consecration to his command to preach 
the gospel to every creature. 





The Children’s Peace 


Its source and character are the same 
as those of the peace of older people. It 
is for them, as for everybody, the fruit of 
love and obedience towards God. Peace, 
however, especially inward peace, is a 
subject about which probably compara- 
tively few children reflect very much. It 
is a possession which they seldom have 
learned to desire with any ardor. They 
love activity and excitement. Bustle, 
and even conflict, interests them. The 
Christian life appeals to most of them far 
more strongly as a warfare in progress 
than as a condition of serene tranquillity 
due to victory. 

Yet it would be an error to assume that 
the young are wholly, ignorant and care- 
less of spiritual peace. If they, as the rule, 
have not yet had enough experience of 
the stern struggle of life to appreciate 
peace in the sense of rest and relief from 
strenuous hardship, they do know what it 
means when it has been gained by peni- 
tence and confession of sin followed by 
forgiveness and the resumption of the 
customary relations of sweet and cordial 
harmony with their parents and with 
God, which their wrong-doing has inter- 
rupted. 

Moreover, the time is coming, and soon, 
for them all in which they will crave 
peace and appreciate it with all the ear- 
nestness of mature experience of life, and 
for that time they must be prepared. If 
their hearts are to have true peace either 
now or then they must be taught where 
to look for it, how to value and cultivate 
it, and how to impart it to others. They 
must be impressed by the beauty and no- 
bility of the character of Jesus Christ, 
they must be led to accept him as their 
personal redeemer and friend. 
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The duty of the chureh is obvious. 
But that of the parent, the teacher, and 
whoever else sustains relations of author- 
ity or influence with children is even more 
apparent and solemn. The church can do 
much, but not all which is needed. And by 
far the most important and powerful in- 
fluences are those which the church can- 
not exert, those which are more direct 
and personal. 

In our times the spirit of materialism, 
agnosticism and even open skepticism 
cannot be avoided by the children of even 
the most truly consecrated homes. They 
meet it in spite of every precaution which 
san be taken. Nor is this necessarily an 
evil provided they are fortified within by 
a true and vital Christian training. But 
without this their peace can have no sure 
foundation, and sooner or later they will 
experience great bitterness of soul. By 
the love that we bear them, let not their 
education into the peace of God be neg- 
lected. 

Current History 
Indiana's Shame 

They have taken to lynching white men 
in Indiana for the crime of burglary. It 
matters not that the five men taken from 
the jai! at Versailles on the 15th had long 
been a terror to the citizens of Ripley 
County. The 400 men who rode into Ver- 
sailles at 1 A. M. to see that the burglars 
were shot and hung set at naught prin- 
ciples of social prosperity and divine law 
when they took the lives of the criminals. 
They cast contempt on courts of law and 
they took human life. 

The press of the State has realized its 
duty, and has ably seconded the efforts 
which Governor Mount is putting forth 
to detect, arrest and punish the members 
of the mob. May he be more successful 
and willful than the governors of Ohio 
and New York, who permitted the lynch- 
ers of Urbana and Port Jervis to go un- 
punished. From the South come the cus- 
tomary tales of violence done to Negroes, 
the citizens ef an Arkansas town having 
hung one and placed a placard on his 
breast warning all other ‘nigger teach- 
ers”’ to keep away from the town; and 
the citizens of a Georgia village being re- 
sponsible for an attempt to kill the Negro 
postmaster, his enemies shooting at him 
as he walked away from his office at night. 


The Cause of Bimetallism 

Correspondence between the Bank of 
England and the chancellor of the Brit- 
ish exchequer, laid before the directors of 
the Bank of England at their semi-an- 
nual meeting last week, reveals the ex- 
act degree of willingness on the part of 
what is practically Great Britain’s na- 
tional banking institution to contribute 
to the restoration of the value of silver. 
The bank is prepared to carry out what is 
laid down as permissible in its charter: 
i. e., that one-fifth of the bullion held 
against its note circulation shali be in 
silver provided always that the French 
mints are again open to the free coinage 
of silver, and that the prices at which 
silver is procurable and salable are satis- 
factory to the directors. As it is not 
probable that France will resume the 
free coinage of silver, and as the directors 
reserve the right to decide when the price 
of silver which they are to purchase to 
hold in reserve is satisfactory the conces- 
sion does not seem to have much practi- 
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sal bearing. The London press without 
exception condemns this “ flirtation ’’ with 
the bimetallists, but the bimetallists of 
the continent and England consider it an 
important concession, and friends of the 
Administration in Washington admit 
that the commission sent abroad to bring 
about a monetary conference and to influ- 
ence the position of foreign powers is 
meeting with more success than was an- 
ticipated. Senators Cannon, Pettigrew 
and Du Bois, it seems, are in Japan in a 
non-official capacity, interviewing finan- 
ciers there and endeavoring to compass 
ends which accord with their well-known 
opinions respecting the necessity of re- 
habilitating silver. They can scarcely 
hope to alter Japan’s determination to 
adopt the gold standard, but they may 
secure modifications of the details of the 
plan by which the change from silver to 
the gold basis is to be effected: and 
whether they do this or not, they expect 
to be able to bring home with them in- 
formation based on personal observation 
which will strengthen their conviction 
that the United States on a gold basis has 
much to fear in future years from the 
competition of Asiatic nations with a 
silver standard. 

The Russian Government has just is- 
sued an imperial ukase decreeing that its 
gold reserve must never be less than, half 
the value of the notes issued against it so 
long as the issue does not exceed six hun- 
dred million rubles. Above this amount 
every ruble of note circulation must be 
fully covered. Russia is preparing to be 
as strong financially as she is diplomati- 
cally and in a military way, and her states- 
men, unhampered by ‘the vagaries of 
voters, are determined to have a substan- 
tial foundation for their great credit struc- 
ture. 

There seems to be a disposition among 
the rank and file of the Democratic party 
in the East to get together on the spoils 
issue and forget differences of opinion on 
monetary standards which developed in 
the last national campaign. Thus the 
New York State Democratic Convention 
last week ignored the money issue and 
prepared to enter the next campaign, rec- 
ognizing the parity of standing of partisans 
of silver and gold. The more radical of 
the silver men in New York and Massa- 
chusetts, however, assert their intention 
to nominate candidates who are loyal to 
the Chicago platform, and if they should 
do this in the Greater New York munici- 
pal contest it might be the decisive factor 
in electing Mr. Low. For if the Republi- 
can Machine persists in its determination 
to nominate a straight Republican ticket, 
the main reliance of the Citizens’ Union 
candidate, Mr. Low, must be in a division 
of the Democratic forces. 


Strife in the Labor World 

In accordance with the terms of the 
compromise agreed upon at Columbus, 
nearly 20,000 of the miners of bituminous 
coal in and about Pittsburg have returned 
to work. The situation in and around 
Hazleton and Lattimer has been compara- 
tively quiet, owing to the restraining in- 
fluence of the large force of State militia 
on guard there, and the rule of martial 
law. It now seems probable that in a 
few days the strike will be over, the 
miners returning to work on the oper- 
ator’s terms. The mass meeting in Fan- 
euil Hall, Boston, last week, at which 
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the shooting of the miners at Latti- 
mer was most roundly condemned, was 
made notable by the words of Mayor 
Quincy, who did not hesitate to condemn 
the resort to equity courts by employ- 
ers who seem to be endeavoring to restrain 
lawful as well as unlawful words and 
deeds, and who, he thinks, are certainly 
bringing the judiciary into contempt. The 
Chicayo Times-Herald last Sunday pub- 
lished letters from many judges of Fed- 
eral courts, showing that not a few of 
them will welcome legislative restriction 
of their authority to interfere in labor 
disputes. 

The Attack on President Diaz 

The popularity of President Diaz of 
Mexico is such that when he was at- 
tacked by an assassin last week, as he 
was proceeding from the palace to the 
Alameda, the excitement of the populace 
was intense, and the following day men 
forced their way into the jail where the 
would-be assassin was confined, overcame 
the guards and killed the man who had 
dared to raise his hand against Mexico’s 
great statesman. It was supposed at first 
that these lynchers were representatives 
of the common people, indignant at the 
violence done to a beloved magistrate. It 
now is thought that they were in league 
with minor police ofticials, without whose 
laxity of action the lynching could not 
have occurred, and it is believed that the 
latter hoped that by making rid of the 
assassin they would win the favor of 
President Diaz. Little did they know the 
man. He has ordered a searching inves- 
tigation, and intends to punish all the 
guilty. 

In opening the national congress, the 
evening of the day when his life was 
spared, President Diaz acknowledged that 
the recent decline in the value of silver 
had so influenced the economic conditions 
of the country that the administration 
was forced to adopt measures of pru- 
dence, and economize in every possible 
way. But he held that there was no seri- 
ous reason for alarm at present, and in- 
timated that he had reasons for expecting 
a reaction soon. 

Anglo-American Relations 

The publication of a British Blue Book, 
giving the correspondence between the 
British Foreign Office and our Depart- 
ment of State respecting the Bering Sea 
controversy, has contributed nothing very 
important to the information of the pub- 
lic of the two countries. The formal 
communications have no touches of as- 
perity, and fail to recognize in any way 
the unconventionality of Mr. Sherman’s 
notorious communication. But a letter 
from the Colonial Office to the Foreign 
Office, published as a part of the British 
correspondence, is forcibly put and as 
full of reflections upon the course of our 
Government as Mr. Sherman’s was in its 
criticism of the British, Mr. Joseph 
Chamberlain is credited with the author- 
ship of this paper, although it is signed 
by an under secretary of state. The im- 
portant fact to be kept in mind is that 
both governments have agreed to a con- 
ference to be held in Washington in Oc- 
tober, in which Russia and Japan also 
will participate, when it is hoped that the 
array of expert testimony respecting aec- 
tual conditions will be so decisive that the 
representatives of Great Britain and the 
United States will see their way clear to 
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a settlement which will be final and fair 
to all the interests concerned. 
The Greek Peace Treaty Signed 

The treaty of peace between ‘Turkey 
and Greece was signed at Constantinople, 
Sept. 18. The negotiations of the diplo- 
mats have taken more time than the re- 
cent war. Greece, as the penalty of her 
rashness, is to pay an indemnity so large 
that the Greek press is entirely justified 
in denouncing it as onerous, and her 
northern boundary is to be rectified in 
such a way that Turkey will be in com- 
mand of many of the strategic points 
necessary for Greece to hold or capture 
should she ever hope to withstand suc- 
cessfully another Turkish invasion. The 
Turkish troops are to leave Thessaly 
Within a month after the payment of the 
first installment of the indemnity, and 
as the six great Powers guarantee its 
payment and will control Greek revenues 
hereafter it seems probable that Turkey 
will not be permitted to linger in Thessaly 
by resorting to any of her customary sub- 
terfuges. The tenor of the sultan’s re- 
marks in his interview with the Italian 
ambassador last Saturday, when they 
were discussing the terms of the treaty 
just signed, indicate, however, that he is 
not disposed to live up to his pr mises 
respecting Crete, and that he expe ts that 
the Powers will not force him to, in view 
of what he considers his generous treat- 
ment of Greece. 

Germany and Turkey certainly emerge 
from this contest with the most spoil. 
Turkey has been reinstated as a European 
Power; convincing testimony to the qual- 
ity of her army has been furnished; and 
the victory over Christians in Europe has 
not been without its effect on the follow- 
ers of Islam in the Orient. Germany has 
seen to it that those of its citizens hold- 
ing former issues of Greek bonds will re- 
ceive their interest hereafter, and the 
success of the Turkish army, disciplined 
and in some instances led by German 
officers, has contributed incidentally to 
confirm the well-established general im- 
pression that there is no military system 
comparable with the German for thor- 
oughness and efficiency. 

Fighting on the Indian Frontier 

Many and severe contests between the 
hillsmen and the Anglo-Indian troops 
have been fought during the past week. 
That of the 16th, between the second bri- 
gade of General Blood’s division and 
the Mohmands, in which 140 of the Brit- 
ish forees were killed and wounded, the 
main body driven back and General 
Jeffreys nearly captured, was a repulse 
which, unless it is speedily followed by 
decisive victories, may have an alarming 
effect. For it is believed at Simla that a 
victory for the rebels will precipitate a 
revolt along the entire northern frontier. 

The fact that ten batteries of horse and 
field artillery have been ordered off to In- 
dia from England leads some in London 
to infer that the British War Office has 
more evidence of the gravity of the situa- 
tion than has been made public. They sus- 
pect that evidence is in the possession of 
the Government showing the duplicity of 
the ameer of Afghanistan and the exist- 
ence of a plot for an uprising over a terri- 
tory much larger than that now affected, 
extending to Beloochistan and Afghan- 
istan. The valor and discipline of the In- 
dian troops has been revealed in many 
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striking ways during the fighting thus 
far, and no sign of mutiny has appeared. 
This fact, of course, brings immense re- 
lief to those most concerned. 


NOTES 


Mayor Strong admits that a woman sug- 
gested Colonel Waring to him as street com- 
missioner, and he thanks God she did. 


The Roman Catholic hierarchy of England 
celebrated with due pomp last week the thir- 
teenth centenary of the landing of St. Augus- 
tine in England. 

So Berkshire County is to have President Me- 
Kinley within its borders for a week as the 
guest of a citizen of Adams! The common- 
wealth of Massachusetts appreciates the honor, 
and welcomes the man as well as the official. 

Cases of yellow fever have appeared in 
Mobile, Jacksen and other small cities and 
towns of the Gulf States. Quarantine is being 
strictly enforced by State and Federal authori- 
ties, and the outlook for the speedy extinction 
of the plague is not as promising as it was. 


Mgr. Bonnetti, apostolic legate at Constan- 
tinople, in a recent interview granted him by 
the pope, informed Leo XIII. that the posi- 
tion of Christians in the sultan’s dominions 
was far from happy; and he expressed fear 
that acts of violence might be expected at any 
time. 

Boston is so old a town that it may excite 
surprise to know that as a city it is only sev- 
enty-five years old. This anniversary was 
celebrated last week, many former officials 
being present at the gathering in City Hall, 
when Mayor Quincy read an able essay eom- 
paring the present and the past Boston. 

If the resolution of the New York Republi- 
can County Committee and the New York 
State Republican Committee indicate truly 
the temper of Mr. Platt and those who control 
the Republican Machine, the leaders in that 
State, ineluding Mr. Depew, seem about to 
commit the blunder of naming a “ straight”’ 
Republican candidate for mayor of New York. 
At present the situation in the metropolis is 
disheartening to those who hoped that the 
issue might be clean-cut and fought out on 
municipal and non-partisan lines. Mayor 
Strong, however, thinks that by mutual con- 
eessions Mr. Low may still become the candi- 
date of all the anti-Tammany forces. 


Prof. John Bascom, the Prohibition candi- 
date for governor in Massachusetts, is inclined 
to be pessimistic. In his letter accepting the 
nomination he says: 

The doctrine of individualism—in itself al- 
ways applicable—has taken such exclusive 
possession of the Democratic mind as to rob 
it of all power in handling great public inter- 
ests. Of all Christian nations, we show the 
least ability for any concurrent, adequate and 
honest management of our common affairs. 
While there have been some revolts, like that 
of the Populists, accompanied with a strong 
sense of the inadequacy and unfairness of 
present political action, those who take part 
in them have been too long familiar with legis- 
lation aiming at narrow and personal ends te 
be able to put anything in its place truly ade- 
quate and national. 





In Brief 
To preach well one must see the best things 
and rejoice in them. The man who has seen 
the worst of life may denounce it forcibly, but 
he does not inspire. 





It is good to have the secular press speak- 
ing out against the increase in the amount of 
Sunday labor going on in the streets of Bos- 
ton. Dr. Lorimer was hardly able to be heard 
at Tremont Temple the other Sunday because 
of the noise made outside in connection with 
the laying of a new pavement. There is no 
consideration of necessity that justifies such 
flagrant disregard of the Sabbath and the 
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peace of those who wish to worship God in 
the sanctuary. 


low would you like to be a missionary in 
India these days? Writes one of our Amer- 
ican Board workers under date of Aug, 18, 
“This morning a grim skeleton stalked up to 
the door and said, ‘No food, sahib, for three 
days.’ I sometimes feel,” continues the mis- 
sionary, “like a hunted deer, and want to 
run away where itis green and beautiful and 
everybody has enough to eat. But the Lord 
has a work here to do, and I give what I have 
at hand and wait for more.’ 


himself consider Northfield a good place in 
which to establish important institutions, and 
they have gone so far, he says, as to visit, last 
week, that beautiful town on the Connecticut 
in order to consider the matter of location. 
What can it be that is going to be planted 
there—the headquarters of the new Cosmopo- 
lis University, or an Eastern home for West- 
ern college presidents, or what? At any rate, 
it will probably not overshadow the Moody 
schools, 


A Massachusetts pastor has found a novel 
and highly commendable use for the annual 
educational number of The Congregationalist, 
which appeared this year on Aug. 12. His 
habit is to preach once, in September, upon 
education, and he intends to distribute a num- 
ber of copies of that issue to his parishioners 
in the hope that the various articles on the 
subject will re-enforce his words. Whether 
or not pastors generally care to follow the 
details of this plan we commend to them the 
desirability of including in their schedules of 
sermons for the year at least one that bears 
directly upon the broad work of education. 

John Graham Brooks is one of those level- 
headed social reformers who believe in getting 
at the exact facts when questions are at issue 
between capital and labor. He has just started 
for Hazleton, Pa., to investigate on the spot 
the circumstances which led up to the recent 
deplorable massacre. His report, when it is 
forthcoming, will no doubt help to clarify the 
underlying questions at issue. Mr. Brooks, 
by the way, is giving much of his time to 
pushing the interests of the Consumers’ 
League and reports encouraging progress in 
the growing disposition of the large depart- 
ment stores to avoid goods made in sweating 
shops. 





It is interesting to see how a British reli- 
gious paper esteems a prominent American 
divine. Rev. Dr. Alex,; McKenzie of Cam- 
bridge has been preaching in London, and 
The Independent says of him: 


He is vivid, picturesque, moderately dra- 
matic and withal intensely human. His enun- 
eiation is perfect, and his diction is admirable 
for its aptness and lucidity. He delights in 
short, sharp, telling sentences, and sometimes 
seems to be almost carried away by his own 
fluency. He has the happy faculty of pre- 
senting familiar ideas in a new and striking 
dress, which secures the attention and im- 
presses the mind. 





Modesty, shrinking from publicity must 
have been a commanding trait of the late 
R. H. Hutton, editor of The Spectator. The 
only notice of his death in the journal which 
he edited for thirty-six years is the following: 


After an illness of many months, marked by 
severe though intermittent sufferings, he passed 
away quietly in sleep during the afternoon of 
Thursday, the 9th inst. His colleagues are 
forbidden by pledges, which they cannot break, 
either to write a memoir of him, or, within 
the range of their influence, to permit any one 
else todo so. They can therefore only record 
their grief at an event which, in the case of 
the writer of these lines, terminates an un- 
broken friendship of thirty-six years, and a 
literary alliance which, at once in its duration 
and completeness, is probably without a 
precedent. 
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In every country except America the use of 
the name of the Red Cross Society, except for 
the purpose defined in its constitution, is 
punishable with fine and imprisonment. ‘The 
words Red Cross furnish a popular and catchy 
title which manufacturers of all sorts of goods, 
even of spirituous liquors, have no scruple 
in appropriating. The mikado of Japan has 
issued an order that the name should be re- 
spected. So also have the heads of other 
nations, and among the treasures of Miss 
Barton is a personal request from the Prussian 
empress that this country be asked to protect 
the name. A bill to this effect has been 
brought before Congress repeatedly, and Miss 
Barton, on her return from Vienna, where the 
international conference is now being held, 
will make one more effort to restrict its use to 
the legitimate work of the Red Cross Society. 


Taunton has been paying honor to its most 
venerable clergyman, Key. S. H. Emery, D. D., 
more than half of whose sixty ministerial 
years have been spent in that city, first as 
pastor of the Winslow Church, and for the 
last twenty years, since his return from the 
West, as the mainstay of the work of the 
Associated Charities, of which he is officially 
clerk. His sixtieth anniversary sermon, 
preached Sept. 12 and printed in the Taunton 
daily Gazette the next evening, breathes a 
beautiful spirit of devotion to the church and 
to all Christlike endeavors in behalf of the 
poor and the needy. Mr. Emery has main- 
tained through all these years a lively interest 
in historical studies, the Old Colony Historical 
Society having had its birth in his home. 
Elsewhere in this paper he speaks in a fa- 
miliar way of the years that have gone and of 
the events which loom up conspicuously in his 
memory. It will be seen that he had no 
small part in the stirring scenes of the War of 
the Rebellion. 

In connection with Dr. Fiske’s anniversary 
at Newburyport the fact is worth recalling 
that it was his uncle, Pliny Fiske, who 
went out, after graduating from Andover in 
1818, as the first missionary to Palestine. De- 
parting, as he did, so soon after Samuel J. 
Mills, Adoniram Judson and the others, he 
was followed with much of the same enthu- 
siastic interest which pursued them. His 
early death enshrined his name in the annals 
of that remarkable first decade of American 
missions, and the fragrance of his memory 
has lasted until our time. It is a singular 
coincidence, also, that he was born and reared 
in Shelburne, Mass., a little town in Franklin 
County, not many miles from Williamstown, 
and environed by the same natural beauties 
which were about the men who used to gather 
for prayer at the famous haystack. What 
part the rugged mountains of western Massa- 
chusetts may have had in helping to form 
character, and to lead these men to such de- 
votion to the service of Christ and his cause, 
no biographer of missionary heroes has yet 
calculated. 





What I Remember at Eighty 

BY REV. 8S. H. EMERY, TAUNTON, MASS. 

It is something to have known James G. 
Birney, Henry B. Stanton, Theodore D. Weld, 
the sisters, Sarah and Angelina Grimké, the 
two brothers, Arthur and Lewis Tappan, 
Joshua Leavitt, John G. Whittier, Samuel J. 
May, Gerrit Smith, William Ellery Channing, 
William Lloyd Garrison, the martyr Lovejoy 
and the martyr Torrey—men and women who 
more than sixty years ago gave time and 
thought and talk and money, aye, gave them- 
selves, body and soul, to what was then an 
unpopular cause, and founded, some of them 
without any such intention, the Liberty 
party, which in time became the Republican 
party. 

It is worth something in the retrospect to 
remember that when churches and ministers, 
North as well as South, were in league with 
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slavery, at any rate apologizing for it, excus- 
ing and ready to extend it, this octogenarian 

yas one of the few who early lifted up his 
voice for the oppressed and publicly espoused 
the unpopular but at length triumphant side 
of the question. He would not have the 
names of the pioneers of the Liberty party 
forgotten, those who preceded and prepared 
the way for Harriet Beecher Stowe, her emi- 
nent brother Henry, for Wendell Phillips and 
Charles Sumner. 

No real success came to our arms in the War 
of the Rebellion till President Lincoln’s Eman- 
cipation Proclamation became the death war- 
rant of slavery. I was then a resident of 
Illinois, and my recollections of the war relate 
to that part of the field. A near neighbor of 
mine was Senator O. H. Browning, who hon- 
ored me with his friendship. He also was a 
particular friend of President Lincoln, It 
occurred to the senator that it would be well 
if some good women should go to the seat of 
war with stores for the sick and wounded, to 
see to their distribution, and at the same time 
give their tender, motherly, sisterly nursing. 
Two companies of women in the senator's 
home city, the Needle Pickets and Good Sa- 
maritans, who had been working for the sol- 
diers, inquired if this could not be done, at 
the same time asking if I might be charged 
with the superintendence of the work. The 
senator called on the President and stated the 
case. He at once put on his hat, took the sen- 
ator’s arm, walked to Secretary Stanton’s 
office and secured the order for transportation 
anywhere within our lines for myself and all 
stores and nurses in my charge. This was 
President Lincoln—prompt, sympathetic, not 
sparing himself, personally devoted to doing 
every thing in his power for the comfort and 
well-being of the boys in blue. 

An army surgeon in Quiney, IIL, has a doc- 
ument he prizes very much, which reveals the 
heart of ‘‘Father Abraham,” as the boys 
loved to call him—a letter from a widowed 
mother to the President, telling him how her 
husband and two boys had been given to her 
country, all killed, and would he be kind 
enough to send the only one left home to his 
sick, feeble mother, who needs him so much. 
The letter came to the surgeon in charge of 
the post with the President’s indorsement— 
**Send the boy home to his mother.” 

An affectionate people and parish giving me 
leave of absence, I went with stores and 
nurses to the hospitals in Cairo, Mound City, 
Savannah and elsewhere. Then I saw the need 
of hospital chaplains, and stating the case to 
Senator Browning, he at once prepared a bill, 
which met with no opposition and, of course, 
received the hearty sanction of the President. 

It was at Savannah, Tenn., when th>re with 
stores and nurses for its many hospitals, at 
the time of the battle of Shiloh, that I saw 
much of General Grant at his headquarters. 
My good friend, ex-Governor John Wood, an 
army officer, whose wife was one of my nurses, 
was there at the same time. I remember we 
valled on General Grant together, when he 
was full of anxiety concerning the battle im- 
pending, and taking the general’s hand on 
leaving I said: ‘I wish I could help you, 
general. I certainly will remember you in my 
prayers.’’ How can I ever forget the warm 
grasp of the * 3 he answered, with deep 
feeling, ‘* Mi. i ry, I thank you.” 

General Grant had a warm, loving heart. 
‘“*Mother Bickerdyke,’’ as the boys always 
called the dear, good woman, who was ready 
to lay down her life for them during the war, 
was in Savannah at that time. General Grant 
was very fond of her, and he was in the habit 
of saying, “I always obey Mother Bicker- 
dyke’s orders.’’ I am sure from what I saw 
she always had what she wanted for the sick 
boys, if he could furnish it. Mother Bicker- 
dyke is still living at the home of her son in 
Bunker Hill, Kan., and on the 19th of July, 
her 80th birthday, she was honored with gen- 
erous love tokens from the posts of the Grand 
Army of the Republic. 
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India, Its Present and Future 


The ordinary reader cannot be ignorant 
of the past of India. Still less can that 
thrilling past be ignored by one who visits 
that ancient land. It is written on its 
stately temples and famous mausoleums. 
Every river has its legend, every moun- 
tain and plain its tale. The institutions 
of India, too, inspire awe for its past, not 
strange merely, not venerable merely, but 
built to endure unshaken the assaults of 
the centuries. 

We make no apology for neglecting 
India’s past to speak of its present. The 
stories told of the ravages wrought in 
India by famine and plague during the 
past months have not been exaggerated. 
When we first saw Bombay, Dee. 4, its 
streets were densely packed with people. 
When we sailed from this port, Feb. 20, 
these same streets seemed empty and 
desolate. All things were before us that 
belonged to the second city of the British 
Empire—shops, dwellings, warehouses, 
wharves, everything but people. They 
had gone. “If you say half a million 
have fled from Bombay because of the 
plague,’ said Rev. Edward Hume, “you 
will fall short of the truth.” Two great 
thoroughfares lead out from Bombay, 
one to the Mohammedan cemetery, the 
other to the burning ground of the Hin- 
dus. During the hight of the pestilence 
they were used only for funeral proces- 
sions and one observer declared there 
were times when the successive funeral 
processions made an almost unbroken 
train. 

The famine has certainly swept over 
India. No people actually died of starva- 
tion before our eyes, but we saw forms 
emaciated for want of food, and we heard 
of cases of death from hunger by those 
who had seen the dying. We visited 
some of the great relief camps. Men 
were there, so were women and children, 
mothers with babes in their arms, and 
followed by four and five other children, 
all of tender years. The thousands gath- 
ered in these camps to be supported by 
the work furnished by the government 
made the plain far and wide fairly swarm 
with humanity. “All goes well now,” 
said an engineer in charge of the camps 
of one great collectorate, “all goes well 
now.”” The weather was then mild; the 
ground was dry. The government pays a 
pittance, but it bought food enough to 
sustain life. But, said the engineer, ** the 
strain will come later. Before us is the 
broiling sun of the hot season, the ad- 
vancing price of grain. The very rains, 
when they come, falling on these unpro- 
tected people will cause sickness from ex- 
posure. Washing all the filth of the 
camps into the rivers and wells, they will 
make an outbreak of cholera inevitable. 
Thousands must die of starvation, expo- 
sure and cholera before the worst is over.” 

Letters recently received show how 
true was the prophecy made. These let- 
ters tell of thousands leaving the relief 
camps in despair. Some fear cholera 
more than hunger. Others complain 
that all they earn does not suffice to buy 
the food they need, and if they must 
starve they would rather starve at home 
than in the camp. In the extremity, 


By Rev. Robert M. Woods, Hatfield 


doubtless, thousands must die. They are 
dying. Yet when we consider what must 
have been the sacrifice of life had not the 
government interfered to save the people, 
we are justified in saying that this great 
relief work of the Indian government 
will be reckoned one of the wonders of 
our time. The contributions, too, of 
Christian people will be to India what 
Joseph’s mission was to Egypt. They 
will save much people alive. 

But sadder than plague or famine is the 
heathenism of India. It is the root of all 
India’s sorrows. Plagues and famines 
come and go. With Christianity we be- 
lieve they would go. When good water is 
introduced cholera is robbed of its terrors: 
But heathenism is a constant factor. It 
takes no rest in its destructive work. 
Comparative religions may make an in- 
teresting study. Commendable features 
may characterize Brahman theology and 
philosophy, but to adopt Brahmanism as 
a religion, to think of rearing sons and 
daughters under such a system, that is 
like the cool contemplation of murder 
and suicide. Brahmanism may make a 
good theme for a lecture or treatise, but 
after seeing the inside of polluted heathen 
temples, the grotesque idols, the disgust- 
ing holy men, after hearing particular in- 
eidents which illustrate what heathenism 
means to the family, to women, to chil- 
dren, to life in every phase, we want none 
of it. We stand up and exclaim, “‘Iama 
Christian,” as settled in our faith as New 
York's shrewd political leader declared 
himself to be in his politics. 

Yet the picture left on one’s mind by a 
visit to missionary friends in India is by 
no means all dark and sad. India has ¢ 
future. For first there are native Chris- 
tians in India. That fact is often denied. 
Residents of India are to be met by trav- 
elers who soberly declare that mission- 
aries make no converts and that there 
are no genuine Christians in India. How 
such a statement can be made is certainly 
a mystery. There is only one possible 
explanation. Men have eyes only for 
what interests them. What does not in- 
terest them they do not see. According 
to the statement of an English church 
missionary, there is a man living near 
his station who is at the head of a vast 
industrial establishment. Native Chris- 
tians are employed by him, yet he does 
not know them as Christians. They are 
mere natives to him. “This man lives 
near my church,” said the missionary, 
“yet he has never been in my church to 
see the congregation that fills it each 
Lord’s Day. He has never asked me 
about my work. Heis the man who will 
go home and report no native Christians 
in India.” We found them. 

After leaving Bombay our first Sunday 
was spent with Rev. Henry Fairbank at 
Wadale, a typical Indian village. Outside 
of Mr. Fairbank’s house the visitor hears 
no English, sees no European costume; 
yet a congregation of 300 greeted us in 
the church. The native pastor, a sensi- 
ble, devoted man whose counsel it is al- 
ways safe to hear and often wise to fol- 
low, reported 295 names on his church 
roll, and 1,000 Christians in the district of 


which his church is the center. At the 
Sunday school of the First Church in 
Ahmednagar on Jan. 3 the attendance 
reported was 455. Thirty-two classes 
filled the edifice and overflowed into the 
recitation-rooms and verandas of the 
adjacent girls’ boarding school. In the 
afternoon at communion service 550 were 
present. Two-thirds were communicants, 
using the beautiful silver service pre- 
sented to this church by the Third Church 
in New Haven, when it combined with 
the North Church to form the present 
United Church. 

No Christians in India! I met a good 
congregation at Rahuri. I heard native 
pastors in Sholapur and Madura preach 
to congregations that went into the hun- 
dreds. It would grieve me if I should be 
told that I should never see India again, 
not merely because of my immediate in- 
terest in my missionary friends, but be- 
cause of the attachments which I formed 
among the native Christians. Many of 
them are men of intelligence and learn- 
ing, masters of the English language, oc- 
cupying important places in educational 
and professional work. Some of these 
belong to the second generation of Indian 
Christians, but some are converts from 
other religions, being by birth Brahmans, 
Mohammedans and Parsees. These men 
give most interesting accounts of their 
religious experience, and resent the idea 
that conversions to Christianity are rare 
among persons of high social standing. 
On the contrary, they assert the opposite, 
and give names and incidents to maintain 
their position. Christianity is a power 
in India, as it is everywhere. It proves 
itself to be the one universal religion. 

It is absurd to say that Christianity is 
good for the West, but Brahmanism is 
the faith for India. It is said no Euro- 
pean can become a Hindu. There is no 
place for sueh an accession in the Brah- 
man system. But Hindus can and do 
become Christians. And the gospel works 
in the Eastern heart as it does in the 
Western. I believe Christianity could 
rid India of plague and famine. Scarce a 
native Christian died of plague. Heathen- 
ism, with its ignorance and rigidity, is 
largely responsible for the fatality of 
Indian famines. Christian intelligence 
and freedom would, I believe, carry even 
the millions safely through a year of 
drought. What becomes of the children 
of Hindus of the lowest castes when they 
are converted and become open to Chris- 
tian influences? They rise from the level 
in which they are born, and appear all 
over India as the competitors of the most 
favored classes in all commercial and 
professional lines. 

The native Christians of India are the 
rising people. This is admitted by writ- 
ers and officials in India that are not 
themselves Christians. The future of 
India is the triumph of the gospel. The 
victory may be far away but it must come. 
India now is like a great beleaguered fort- 
ress. The lines are drawn about it. Its 
besiegers are determined, sagacious men. 
Its defenses are breaking down. The 
multitudes that flock to Bombay from 
the country villages are not held down to 
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the same old caste lines. Where I stopped 
at a hotel in a great city there was a com- 
pany of Brahmans enjoying a regular 
course dinner, all in defiance of caste re- 
strictions. Everywhere Christianity is in- 
vited to enter and take possession. The 
Hindu master of a high caste Hindu boys’ 
school allows a missionary to teach his 
boys the gospel every Sabbath day. The 
faith that conquered Rome will conquer 
India. 





The Christward Drift 


BY REV. GEORGE D. BLACK, D. D., MINNE- 
APOLIS 

The Congregationalist of Aug. 26 re- 
ferred editorially to confessions reported 
as made to a Unitarian minister by two 
evangelical ministers—one a Congrega- 
tionalist—and which had been published 
by the Unitarians, evidently as evidence 
that there is a tendency toward their 
particular school of thought. 

I suppose it is one of the conceits which 
every religious denomination is more or 
less prone to cultivate that the whole 
religious world is soon to have its eyes 
opened to see that it is heaven’s chiefest 
instrument of truth, that it is history’s 
highway, humanity’s thoroughfare." It 
seems to be a foible of our Unitarian 
brethren to comfort themselves with the 
reflection that they are a great leavening 
force in all the denominations, and that 
the tendency of thought and faith is in 
their direction. Frequently through the 
press and in conversation they make the 
criticism that the so-called ‘“‘new the- 
ology’ men are not consistent in their 
position. It is intimated that they are 
keeping back something, which, if it were 
disclosed, would show them to be in ac- 
cord with the Unitarian teaching. It is 
furthermore charged that these men have 
forsaken the landmarks of orthodoxy, 
and that yet, throngh some strange per- 
versity, they are anxious to establish the 
belief in the soundness of their orthodox 
faith. Only the other day it was said to 
me by a Unitarian minister that there is 
something essentially dishonest in the 
effort of the new theology people to prove 
their regular succession in the orthodox 
church. 

The new theology men might reply that 
the Unitarians, upon.their own theory of 
consistency, are exceedingly inconsistent. 
They still are anxious (at least the Na- 
tional Association is) to keep the name 
Christian flying at their masthead, and 
yet it is doubtful whether many of them 
would contend that their faith is identical 
with that of the first disciples of Jesus. 
Nobody would pretend that much of* the 
modern Unitarian preaching is breath- 
lessly devoted, after the manner of Peter 
and Paul, to exalting the authority of 
Christ. 

The preachers of the so-called new the- 
ology deny that orthodoxy is a fixed quan- 
tity. In insisting upon broadening the 
chureh and refashioning theology, they 
must be allowed the merit of believing 
themselves to be true to the genius of 
Christianity. They have pleaded for an 
inclusive as against an exclusive faith. 
They have not sought to tear themselves 
away from the line of historic faith, nor 
have they made a virtue of radicalism. 
They are children of the church universal; 
they are at home and among their kins- 
folk. 
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Furthermore, if the newer religious 
thinking in the orthodox churches is des- 
tined, in the process of its evolution, to 
become identical with present Unitarian 
teaching, many of us are misinformed as 
to what that teaching is. Never in the 
history of the church has there been a 
movement more devoutly eager to know 
the mind of Christ than this newer ortho- 
doxy. It has spoken of itself as being 
Christocentric. It is earnestly studious of 
Christ’s teachings. It insists that “the 
grace of God as manifested in Jesus 
Christ is the heart of the gospel, and must 
be the central and governing truth of the 
final religion.” Is there a tendency of 
that kind in modern Unitarianism? Has 
it a considerable number of preachers 
who are passionately in love with Jesus’ 
teachings, who delight to exalt him in his 
lordship? Unless there is a tendency, a 
movement, of this kind in the Unitarian 
body, it is far from the truth to say that 
the new theology is only an undeveloped 
Unitarianism, or that its preachers would 
stand where the Unitarians do if they 
had the courage to disclose all they be- 
lieve. 

There may be a few men in the Congre- 
gational ministry, floundering in the sea 
of inquiry, who wonder if Unitarianism 
is not the harbor which we must all 
reach. Occasionally one goes into the 
Unitarian ministry from some evangel- 
ical body, only to learn that that is not 
the way of peace. One would be safe in 
saying that the number of Congrega- 
tional preachers of this sort does not ex- 
ceed a half-dozen. Where are the pulpits 
presided over by men holding to the loose 
views which Dr. Behrends thinks are 
alarmingly prevalent ? Can anybody name 
a half-dozen of this sort ? 

It is not true that the men holding to 
the newer theology are afraid to declare 
their opinions. Within the range of my 
acquaintance and of my reading I do not 
know of one against whom such a charge 
can be made. Surely it cannot be made 
against Washington Gladden, Lyman Ab- 
bott, Newman Smyth, T. T. Munger, 
A. H. Bradford, George A. Gordon, David 
N. Beach and George A. Gates. What- 
ever may be the infirmities of these men, 
timidity in declaring their convictions is 
not one of them. Washington Gladden 
is a good representative of the new-old 
way of thinking, and if anybody in the 
world is more fearless and straightfor- 
ward in proclaiming the burden of his 
vision, for one I should like to know 
where he can be found. He loves peace, 
but when there is need of plain speaking 
he does not hesitate to say what he 
thinks, and those who have felt the grip 
of his sturdy logie are not apt to charge 
him with intellectual and moral timidity. 

The Unitarians in several ways have 
had a noble history, and it is mere secta- 
rian folly not to recognize the good which 
they have done in broadening our reli- 
gious ideas. Such men as the Channings, 
Ezra Gannett, Andrew Peabody, J. F. 
Clarke, Thomas Hill, A. A. Livermore 
and Frederic Henry Hedge were men of 
God and were a blessing to the race. Ed- 
ward Everett Hale and Francis G. Pea- 
body and others who might be named are 
gennine preachers, lovers of Christ and 
devout students of his word. A few 
mouths before his death Thomas Hill, 
then an old man, preached in my pulpit 
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on the love of God. It was a gracious 
benediction to have him there. He did 
not beat the air with profitless negations, 
nor rail at the errors of orthodoxy. He 
had a real, positive message for the peo- 
ple. Have the faith, devotion, love for 
Christ and his teachings of some of these 
older men been bequeathed to many of 
the younger preachers of that body? Is 
there not ground to fear that these 
younger ones—the vast majority of them 
—have come to be mere essayists and lec- 
turers without a preacher’s great, posi- 
tive message to men ? 

We may recognize the good the Unita- 
rian body has done, we may refuse to ac- 
cept the dictum that truth is less authori- 
tative if it happens to come from a Chan- 
ning or a Peabody, and yet at the same 
time we may be firm in the conviction 
that there is no movement in that body 
today which justifies the insinuation that 
we are all merely undeveloped Unitari- 
ans. There is no likelihood that Jesus 
will be stripped of his immense claims 
for himself till he stands before us a kind 
of modernized Socrates or a Unitarian- 
ized Plato. Amid the uncertainties that 
beset us here there is nothing more cer- 
tain than that Jesus will remain forever 
enthroned in the hearts of men as the 
Saviour of the world. 


The National Colored Baptist 


Convention 


The officials of the various denominational 
societies of the National Colored Baptist Con- 
vention and delegates to the number of 300 
from the more than 10,000 churches scattered 
throughout the South and West have been in 
session in Boston during the past week. At 
Faneuil Hall they were welcomed to the city 
by Governor Wolcott, Mayor Quincy and Dr. 
Lorimer of Tremont Temple. On Sunday they 
met in Tremont Temple by invitation of their 
white Baptist brethren, and the session was 
given over to addresses setting forth the mis- 
sionary work of the denomination in Africa. 
Special services of a patriotic character have 
been held in front of the Crispus Attucks and 
the Robert Gould Shaw monuments, and in 
many ways the delegates have been made to 
realize that they were in a city where some of 
the best friends of the Negro have lived and 
now live. 

The census of 1890 credited this denomina- 
tion with a membership of 1,348,987, and with 
church property valued at more than $9,000,000, 
Thus it will be seen that their deliberations 
have been important if not fully reported in 
the press. It is to be noted that the total re- 
ceipts of their foreign mission board for the 
year were only $4,337, which seems a pitifully 
small sum when the membership of the denom- 
ination is remembered. The convention at 
this session has decided to form an independ- 
ent publication society to issue periodicals, 
Sunday school literature, and publish books 
written by Negroes. The spectacle witnessed 
by those who gathered at the Robert Gould 
Shaw monument for the services held there 
was most impressive. Crowds of the Negroes 
of Boston had gathered to watch for the ap- 
pearance of the delegates to the convention, 
and stood patiently while prayer was offered, 
while Julia Ward Howe’s Battle Hymn of the 
Republic was sung and Rev. W. Bishop John- 
son of Washington delivered a eulogy of Shaw 
full of feeling and discrimination. 


The trades and labor congress of Canada 
last week condemned Sunday labor. They 
also directed the attention of the government 
to a violation of the copyright act by the Pres- 
byterian Church of Canada in publishing its 
new hymnal. 
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* Fear not therefore; ye are of more value than many 
sparrows.”’—Matt, 10: 31. 

A great deal of the indifference to life which 
is characteristic of our times is due to the 
lack of appreciation of the value of a soul. 
The apparent unconcern with which people 
fling aside the higher values of life and barter 
them for follies and regrets is a symptom of 
disease. The diminishing emphasis placed 
upon the reality of sin and its eternal conse- 
quences, the light heartedness with which 
men trample upon sacred traditions, the un- 
reasonable confidence which some men, even 
in the midst of their wickednesses, are putting 
in the so-called merey of a so-called loving 
God, who seems to care little whether men are 
honorable and pure and true or fickle and un- 
chaste and deceitful, if he can only bring them 
to himself at last—these are closely connected 
with a loss of the sense of the value, the cost, 
the sacredness of a soul. 

When a person or a nation loses sight of the 
relation between the soul and God, there is 
little hope that its destiny will be the highest. 
When a generation dethrones God in order to 
put reason or morality in his place, when men 
persuade themselves that they are the arbiters 
of their own destiny, then the very founda- 
tion of right and wrong is shaken, and the 
sacredness of life is snatched away like a land- 
seape when the night shuts in. It is only 
when God is taken into the account, it is only 
when it is seen that in him “ we live and move 
and have our being,” it is only when he is en- 
throned ‘‘above every authority and power,”’ 
that men are able to understand themselves, 
as they see that their lives and destinies are in 
his hands and appreciate what it means to 
live. No man, even in the utmost distress of 
mind and body, facing the most humiliating 
disgrace or punishment, could contemplate 
self-destruction with the apparent unconcern 
which is so common today while this thought 
possessed him: ‘* My days are in thy hands.’’ 
It is only the wrong proportion between the 
value of the soul and the values of the world 
which could drive a man to such a folly. 

The slavery of labor, by which men and 
women in many industries are forced down to 
the lowest and most brutish existence, ground 
in the dust of poverty, held in complete sub- 
jection as if the lash were upon their backs, 
bound to masters with less soul than the slave 
hunter of the past, with the heel of some great 
corporation upon their necks, this is one of 
the fearful facts of our civilization, because 
the value of a human soul is assessed below 
the value of the very sparrows themselves. 
The marriage for money, the bargain made be- 
tween love and gold, the sale of self for the 
hope of gain and honor, are only possible 
where he who is about to build a tower has 
not sat down to make a reckoning of the final 
cost. And I believe that when the full sense 
of the sanctity of a human soul has dawned 
and brightened upon some generation yet te 
come, men will not dare to make life answer 
for life, nor to send a soul, which might have 
repented and been forgiven, into the presence 
of the Judge of all the earth. 

How utterly remote from the teaching of 
Jesus must be the practical, living, everyday 
principles of those times when it is possible 
for a man to stand up in the midst of his 
brother men and to say that *‘every man has 
his price.”’ And there is enough lack of prin- 
ciple in the world to give the statement the 
color of truth, and there are men enough 
whose estimate of themselves is so low that 
they will believe it and echo it. When you 
ask the price of aman you will be answered 
in terms of dollars and cents. Souls are some- 
times, you see, valued by that standard. In 
politics we are well-nigh believing it, for we 


*A sermon preached in Leyden Church, Brook- 
ne, Mass., Sept. 12, 1897. 
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The Cost of a Man‘ 


By Rev. Harris G. Hale 


find it easier to make note of the exceptions 
rather than the illustrations. In business we 
have a special honor for the man who can go 
through life without suspicion. In the pro- 
fessions men’s opinions and their consciences 
may be bought and sold. Only let the price be 
high enough and the process intricate enough 
and the temptation subtle enough, so that the 
sin is not open to the public gaze, or may be 
reasoned away with a little sophistry, and the 
deed is done. 

In the midst of these tares which grow so 
boldly in the field, there is the splendid crop 
of wheat which has been sown by the hand of 
the Son of Man, and which is rearing its 
strong and modest head toward the ripening. 
There are the thousands of pure souls whom 
no such temptation could touch, whose lives 
“are hid with Christ in God’’; who, when the 
time of weighing and sifting comes, will be 
gathered into the barns. These are the source 
of the courage of the world, of the hope for 
the future. But the world! How can it be 
redeemed from the low estimate which it puts 
upon itself? It must be taught the value of a 
soul, the cost of a soul, the immortality of a 
soul. 

This is the question the time in which we 
live is putting to every man and woman of us 
—the question upon the answer to which we 
are being judged in heaven and on earth: 
Would you be willing, seriously, if it came to 
the actual test, to give up all of your posses- 
sions, all of them, if you were convinced that 
the purity of your soul before God depended 
upon it? Would you be willing, seriously, if 
it came to the actual test, to give up your rep- 
utation, to give up your business, to give up 
your home, if you were convinced that the 
purity of your soul before God depended upon 
it? Would you be willing, seriously, to be 
like the Son of Man, and go about having not 
where to lay your head? Would you be will- 
ing to be poor, miserably poor? Would you 
be willing to stand the world’s buffets and 
shame? Would you be willing, seriously, to 
lose your friendships through misunderstand- 
ing of your motives, if you were convinced 
that the purity of your soul before God de- 
pended upon it? Would you be willing to en- 
dure this cross, and despise this shame, if 
only in this way could the joy be set before 
you? Do you value your soul, and the price 
which has been paid for it, high above all 
these? ‘* Lovest thou me more than these? ’”’ 

One measure of value is the cost of a thing. 
‘* What costs dearest is, and ought to be, most 
valued.” How much have you cost? What 
price has been paid for your existence? These 
are fair and important questions for a man to 
ask himself. These are the questions by 
which he fixes. the value of his treasures. 
What has it cost to bring this into my posses- 
sion? You have, for example, a fine old piece 
of furniture. It has come down through four 
or five generations. It is fairly saturated 
with the traditions of the family. It seems to 
exhale an atmosphere from the past. Its 
graceful curves, its antique carving, its 
brasses, all speak of the time which has gone. 
You are proud in the possession of it. It 
adds character and tone to your home. How 
do you reckon its value? What has been its 
cost? Probably there was a time, three or 
four generations ago, when that was the best 
piece in the old home. At a great sacrifice it 
was purchased and placed in the big living- 
room. The whole life of the family seemed to 
eenter about it, and with each generation 
there has been an additional sacrifice to keep 
it. Now the affections of the generations are 
concentrated there, and it is a living link 
which binds you tothe olden time. All these 
sentiments go to make up its price to you. 

On a car as you went to town yesterday you 
sat by the side of a man whose very presence 
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was revolting to you. His face was so mean, 
so degraded! You could see every passion 
written on it. Every look he gave you cre- 
ated a suspicion. It told of the haunts of vice 
which you were sure he must be frequenting. 
How did you estimate the value of that man? 
Did you put him on that same splendid basis 
of brotherhood where Jesus would have put 
him? Did you see a soul smoldering, being 
quenched, but yet alive in him? Would you 
have been willing, then and there, to part 
with your fine old piece of furniture, with all 
its family history, if you felt that by that act 
of great sacrifice you could save that man’s 
soul and bring it back to God, who created it? 
You will say: This is a comparison of values 
which cannot be made. It is absurd to say 
that a soul could be bought by such a gift. 
Yes, but is it not just the comparison of val- 
ues which is going on in the stock exchange, 
in the counting-room, in the affairs of state, 
and even of church, every day of our lives! 
Only now we are looking at the reverse side 
of these bargains, where we can see the sham 
and the shame of them. 

Let us look this morning at some of the ele- 
ments which go to make up the cost of a man. 
I have no hope of making a complete analy- 
sis of the nature of a man, and of estimating 
him on all sides, but simply of suggesting, at 
a few points. 


THE COST TO THE WORLD 


1. See first what each one has cost the world. 
For *‘ we know that the whole creation groan- 
eth and travaileth in pain together until now, 
waiting for the manifestation of the sons of 
God.”’ All the traditions and the thinking 
of the centuries are concentrated upon us. 
Weare the products of the generations back be- 
yond the power of our imagination. Without 
the incalculable labor and toil and struggle 
and tragedies of these centuries we should not 
be. As every plant which grows is the result 
of millenniums of evolution, and needs for its 
simple existence the earth, the air, the sky, 
the sun, and all the laws of nature in its be- 
half, so each one of us is the offspring of the 
great processes of all the past, and if one gen- 
eration had done its duty for the world with 
less conscience and fidelity we should be 
changed. If one law of nature had failed to 
fulfill itself at some crisis we should not be at 
all. So the simplest action of mind and body 
carries in it all the labor of the creations of 
the past. Every simple advantage which we 
take of the laws of nature means that in us, 
though we are unconscious of it, Archimedes 
and Copernicus and Newton are reincarnate. 
And every true and accurate process of thought 
involves Plato and Berkeley and Locke. These 
giant intellects have grappled with the prob- 
lems which the world presented to them, have 
overcome them, and have placed them at the 
feet of the simplest of us, so that they are the 
propérty of all But for them it was a mighty 
struggle, and the value which you set upon 
yourself must be measured by the cost of 
things which have become yours through all 
this past. 

Take, for example, a single one of our most 
common Christian beliefs, and see what it has 
cost the world to produce it and lay it at our 
feet. Take our fundamental belief in the 
divinity of Christ. It is one of the priceless 
treasures which go to make up our manhood. 
In the light of it we come to see the profound 
interest of God in the race; we come to see 
the value of sacrifice; we come to see the 
hights and depths and the lengths and breadths 
of our own natures. But has this become 
our possession ‘ without money and without 
price,’ without struggle and heartache and 
sacrifice? If you trace the history of the 
early church in those three centuries from 
Calvary to Nicea, you find yourself involved 
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in one of the mightiest conflicts of the world’s 
thinkers. Then follow on from that time to 
the present. See with what intensity of ear- 
nestness this doctrine has been attacked, with 
what seriousness of purpose it has been de- 
fended. ‘The world has given some of its best 
men for it. Days and nights of contempla- 
tion and debate and heart-searchings have not 
been too dear a price to pay for it. And lives 
have been laid down. Now we take it warm 
from off the lips of its great advocates of the 
past and make it a part of ourselves. Our 
natures are enriched byit. Our lives are made 
better by it. But reckon the price and see if 
your own life is not worth the more for all 
that this one belief has cost the world. 

Then if you were to choose some other be- 
lief, some other thought which exalts you and 
makes you better in its possession, you would 
tind that for the sake of making it a common- 
place of your life the generations have fought 
and bled and men have died. Every joy which 
enriches our lives has grown out of the trag- 
edy which brought it into existence, as a rose 
blossoms from the life which comes flowing 
up out of the damp earth through the forest 
of its own thorns. And must we not count 
the value of life by the price which the world 
has paid to produce it? 


THE COST TO HIMSELF 


2. A second item in the calculation is the 
cost of aman to himself. I mean now a real 
man, aman of strength, of character, of love, 
of tenderness, of virility. If a man has added 
anything to the high value of the soul which 
God sent into the world, it has been at a cost 
to himself. If he has made four talents of the 
two which the Master gave him, it has been by 
the sweat of his brow in the noisy and rude 
marts of the world’s exchanges. If he has 
attained greatness of soul, it has been at the 
expense of weary and ceaseless toil and sac- 
rifice. 

Here, for example, is a man of great even- 
ness of disposition. We see him unmoved in 
the midst of agitations. He is never resentful, 
never revengeful. He carries himself through 
the utmost temptations to anger with absolute 
calmness. The elements are 

So mix’d in him that nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, ‘ This was a man.” 
You have seen him in every situation which 
might disturb him. But not once has he lost 
the balance of his nature. And you begin to 
say, “It is easy for him to be so.” Yes, it is 
easy for him now, but do you know how he 
achieved it? Do you know how much he has 
had to pay for that single quality of greatness 
in him? Do you know how much that has 
cost the man? In his first attempts to estab- 
lish that habit of calmness there were mighty 
struggles. He did not always conquer him- 
self then. He sometimes fell into a fury and 
lost himself. But he has fought and fought 
until he has learned the method of success, 
and with God’s help he has fought on to vic- 
tory. He was not born so. He came into the 
inheritance of as quick and irritable a temper 
asany man. Five times and more received he 
the stripes of disgrace in his defeat. He was 
beaten with the rods of his temptation. He 
had been stoned by the scorn of his fellows. 
Many times suffered he the shipwreck of his 
hope of ever conquering. He has spent a day 
and a night in the deeps of his despair. He 
has been in perils in the city and in the wil- 
derness and among false brethren, in labor 
and travail and watchings often. But now 
you see him a conqueror and more than a con- 
queror through him who loved him. 0, itisa 
splendid and profitable journey to take, to 
travel over the battlefields in a man’s nature 
and see where the Titanic forees came in con- 
flict, and estimate, if it were possible, the cost 
of the final victory. We say a nation is made 
sacred and precious by the price of the lives 
which have been given for it. How much 
more is a man set above all estimate by the 
greater struggles in which he has helped to 
redeem himself. And when you look at a man 
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and admire some high virtue in him and are 
tempted to say it is easy for him to be good, 
east your eye back, if you can, over the pages 
of his past, and you will find them strewn as 
thick with battles as the history of any nation, 

“Ye are of more value than many spar- 
rows,”’ said the Master, and ‘‘ How much betier 
isa man than a sheep!’’ When we see men 
who have paid such prices of conflict and fear 
and bitterness for the virtues which are now 
a part of them, we understand what he meant, 
for he spoke out of the most profound of all 
human experiences in the memory of the forty 
days and the forty nights in the wilderness, 
when he purchased his right to be called the 
Son of God. 

THE COST TO GOD 

3. We must pass to the estimate of the value 
of a man by one other standard. It is the 
cost of the man to God. Only here do we 
reach the highest and truest conception, for 
the real measure of the value of the soul of a 
man is only to be found in the infinite. A 
man’s cost to the world may be great, but it is 
calculable. You may estimate it in terms of 
the world’s own values. The cost of a man 
to himself may be high, but the days and 
nights of his watching and fighting have come 
to an end, and even the weary years have 
passed away. But the cost of a man to God, 
who can state it, who can measure it? Who 
can estimate in terms of earth or heaven the 
value of a soul which has cost God something ? 
Then you are dealing with that which lifts a 
man up out of every common standard of 
value, and sets him “at the right hand of the 
throne of God.” 

I have heard of a great sculptor who spent 
years of toil in his poor attic, gradually bring- 
ing out of the cold marble the breathing 
warmth of the ideal which was in his heart. 
Day and night you might have heard the 
sound of his chisel as it caressed the figure, 
and at last the perfect statue stood before 
him, the embodiment of the sentiments which 
he had cherished. But on that very night it 
fell and was changed back again into worth- 
less marble. The grief of the man was unut- 
terable. It could be measured only by the 
immeasurable standards of the heart. 

We have all known of a father of high vir- 
tue whose best ambition was to see his son 
carry on the splendid work for God which he 
had begun. Through twenty years the man 
has labored with love and eagerness to shape 
the life of the boy. There is an ideal in his 
heart which he is trying to reproduce in hu- 
man flesh and blood. But when the labor 
seemed about complete, and the boy was tak- 
ing on the form of manhood, a single night 
has been enough to destroy him, and the 
father’s heart has been torn by unutterable 
grief. 

There is a story which inspired men have 
told of the transactions in heaven. We have 
heard how God, the best father of all, had 
from the beginning one ideal. It was to re- 
produce himself in men. By the processes of 
the centuries he labored. Beginning with the 
roughest stone he worked on, touching here 
and there, and shaping everything with one 
end in view. Then, when man was made per- 
fect by the possession of the will, he fell away 
from the God-ideal. And how can we meas- 
ure the sympathy of God, the grief of God, the 
solicitude of God! You must add the cost of 
these to the value of aman before you judge 
him. 

Here are the conclusions to which we have 
come. On one side of the scale is the soul of 
aman. Put into the other side of it the strug- 
gles of the generations whose inheritance he 
has entered into, and the scale is not moved. 
Put in also the efforts of the man to be good, 
his conflicts and his virtues. Still the seale is 
unmoved. Put in the eternal thought and 
sympathy of God, the design of the Creator to 
make him like himself. The soul of the man 
still weighs them down. Put in the loving 
service of the Lord Christ, his temptations 
and triumphs, his love of man. Put in Geth- 
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semane, with its agony and bloody sweat. 
Not yet. It is only when, beside all these, 
you put in the cross of Christ that the balance 
swings and finds its equilibrium. And there 
you have the value of a ransomed soul, the 
value of a man of God, measured by his 
cost. 

There are one or two simple lessons. The 
first is the enormity of sin! Sin, which tram- 
ples down in the mud and the mire that which 
has cost the world, the man and God so 
dearly. O! sin is a fearful reality today. 
And we must conquer it. The second is the 
lesson of trust. ‘ Fear not therefore; ye are 
of more value than many sparrows.” God 
will take care of that which is worth so much 
to him. Have no fear of that, but only be- 
lieve it. And when sin would come and de- 
grade us, and when we are tempted to be 
afraid, and when we try to estimate other 
men, let us remember the cost of a man, how 
‘* we are bought with a price.” 


¥.P.S.C.E. 


PRAYER MEETING 
BY REV. H. A. BRIDGMAN 

Topic, Oct. 3-9. How to Make God’s Wil 
Our Will and the Result. Phil. 2: 1-13. 

When we have once learned this secret what 
greater thing can we win out of the experiences 
of life? It means, in the language of Herbert 
Spencer, ‘‘ Adaptation to environment,” and 
in the simpler and sweeter language of the 
New Testament it means peace. Whether 
we consent or not, God will have his own 
way in this world and in the ordering of our 
lives. For years Paul kicked against the 
pricks, but in spite of his obstinacy God was 
pursuing him with his grace all the time, and 
at last brought him face to face with the risen 
Christ. Why should it take long and rebel- 
lious years for us to find out that there is a 
divine factor in our lives which cannot be 
ignored. However much we may do, however 
carefully we may think we have planned our 
tomorrows, however superior we fancy our- 
selves to the vicissitudes which others suffer, 
there comes a time when we know that a 
power not of ourselves, mightier and more 
tender than our strength, is at work for us 
and with us if we will only co-operate with 
him. 

This acquiescence in the will of God does 
not mean that we are to remain prostrate in 
the dust before him. It is not the will of God 
that any public abuse should exist, or any 
defect in our own characters, or any limita- 
tion in our circumstances which we have 
power to remove. It is a coward’s part to 
fail to exercise the strength and wisdom 
which we may possess, and then when pesti- 
lence sweeps off our loved ones, or some pre- 
ventable calamity brings a great load of sorrow, 
to take refuge in pious platitudes about the 
will of God. 

As to the “‘how”’” The best method in this, 
as in every endeavor of our lives, is that of 
Christ himself. He learned the will of God 
by prayer and obedience. Through the same 
means he obtained power to make that will 
his own. It was not a matter of a single day, 
or even of the forty days’ fight in the wilder- 
ness, but it was a constant struggle. It meant 
wrestling upon the lonely mountain side, it 
meant agony and bloody sweat in the garden. 
And yet, at last, he was able and glad to say, 
‘* Nevertheless not my will, but thy will.” 

But let us not always speak of the will of 
God as involving for us pain and loss. Every 
beautiful morning that dawns upon the world, 
every thrill of healthy blood through our 
veins, every glimpse of a beloved face, every 


new and surpassing joy is as much the order- 
ing of the divine will as is sorrow or suffering. 
Our God does not exist in order to make his 
children unhappy. So as we take the cup of 
gladness from his hand let us not fail to rec- 
ognize that he willeth for us everything that 
makes life rich and rewarding. 
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Ministers’ Meeting 

The first meeting of the season, Sept. 6, was 
rather small, Yet the vacation experiences 
rendered it an exceptionally interesting occa- 
sion. The field covered in the reports em- 
braced the region between the Rocky moun- 
tains and the Atlantic, the Northern Lakes 
and Mason and Dixon’s line. The brethren 
who had preached while seeking rest evidently 
had the best time, although hints of marvel- 
ous catches of fish were not wanting. A week 
later the attendance was nearly as large as 
usual. Resolutions commemorative of the late 
Rey. P. S. Hulbert were adopted. The sub- 
ject, The Infilling with the Holy Spirit, was 
presented simply, modestly and earnestly by 
Rev. James M. Gray, who has been lecturing 
in Mr. Moody's Bible Institute. He affirms a 
Christian regeneration much like a second 
conversion, although he does not use this 
term, and declares that it is to be secured on 
the same conditions as the first regeneration. 
The Christian must be convicted of his sins, 
must confess them before God, must repent of 
these sins and put them away and must accept 
the Holy Spirit precisely as at first he accepted 
forgiveness of sins from Christ as his Re- 
deemer. 


Ministers in Their Own Pulpits 

With few exceptions, congregations were 
permitted last Sunday to listen to their own 
ministers. Dr. F. A. Noble, just home from 
London, where he has been preaching in some 
of the most prominent churches, was given a 
welcome which ought to convince him that 
Union Park is thoroughly loyal to its pastor. 
This welcome to him and to Mrs. Noble was 
re-emphasized at the reception Thursday even- 
ing. Although reports are favorable as to his 
health, Dr. Goodwin will not begin his work 
till October. Dr. Gunsaulus has assured his 
people of his intention to remain, and from 
present indications, feels that he can promise 
to be with them again by Jan. 1. His suffer- 
ings have been acute but recovery is assured. 
Dr. J. H. Barrows has begun his pastorate cf 
the Kenwood Presbyterian Church. This 
church, small as it now is, has in it the prom- 
ise of rapid growth. Rev. Frank Talmage of 
Pittsburg has accepted the call of the Jeffer- 
son Park Presbyterian Church, to which Dr. 
Robert Patterson of Christian Commission 
fame and President Patton of Princeton for- 
merly ministered. 


Church Dedication 

Aftef long delay, owing chiefly to the hard 
times, last Sunday morning the University 
Congregational Church, Fifty-sixth Street and 
Madison Avenue, Rey. N. J. Rubinkam, D. D., 
pastor, dedicated its house of worship, a 
beautiful structure, modern and convenient 
in its appointments, with seating capacity for 
1,200. The sermon was preached by the pas- 
tor on Our Ideals. He was assisted by Pro- 
fessors Votaw and Tolman and Dr. E. Buck- 
ley of the University of Chicago. At a fellow- 
ship service in the afternoon pastors of neigh- 
boring churches took part. The women have 
paid for a $6,000 organ and $4,800 were pledged 
during the day to meet present bills. The 
church is in a good condition financially, and 
has an opportunity for work among the stu- 
dents in the university as well as among its 
more settled constituency which any pasto 
might covet. : 
A New College President 

Lake Forest University, since the resigna- 
tion of President Coulter to become head pro- 
fessor of botany in the university nearly two 
years ago, has been looking for a presiding 
officer. It has at last found one in the person 
of Rev. J. G. K. McClure, who for more than 
fifteen years has been pastor of the Presbyte- 
rian church in Lake Forest. During a previ- 
ous interregnum he served acceptably as pres- 
ident pro tem. Probably no man in the de- 
nomination could be found better suited, both 
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by his native endowments and his culture, for 
the place. He will retain his pulpit for the 
present, but will have help in discharging the 
duties of his pastorate. Prof. John J. Halsey, 
the oldest member of the faculty, will be dean 
and serve as professor of political and social 
science. The Presbyterians of the Northwest 
have reason to be proud of this institution, 
and will doubtless do all in their power to 
make it one of the best in the country. 


Wild Talk 

As might have been anticipated, the reports 
of the lamentable affair at Hazelton, Pa., fur- 
nished an excuse for some extravagant state- 
ments on the part of some members of the 
Social Democracy in their meetings Sunday. 
Speeches and resolutions were, if correctly 
reported, anarchistic. ‘For every miner 
killed and wounded a millionaire should be 
treated in the same manner. The millionaire 
class is responsible for the slaughter of Sept. 
10, and we regard the torch as the most suc- 
cessful weapon to yield against them.” ‘‘ The 
miners should carry arms, and use them, too.”’ 
*T will not carry a musket, I will carry a 
torch and a knife, and I will earry both as far 
as I can."’ ‘1 would carry lumber to the City 
Hall and build in each window a scaffold to 
be decorated with thieving aldermen.’ The 
hatred manifest in all the addresses and in 
the resolutions was directed to the so-called 
millionaire class, which was held to be re- 
sponsible for the massacre in Pennsylvania. 
The meetings were not large, but could not be 
controlled. At the meeting of the Federation 
of Labor in Bloomington this week more 
moderate language was employed and all talk 
of revolution and bloodshed frowned upon. 
While there are many hot-headed men con- 
nected with labor unions, it is yet certain that 
the majority of their members are loyal to the 
government and have no sympathy with in- 
cendiary utterances. An incident in the city 
on Wednesday emphasizes this fact. Two 
men drove up to a saloon kept by a Pole, in 
and near which were many young men. 
These strangers began to accuse the young 
men of cowardice for not rising at once to 
avenge the murder of their brethren at Hazel- 
ton. One of them, lifting a United States flag 
above his head, tore it into shreds and tram- 
pled it under foot as a rag to be dishonored. 
This was too much for the saloon keeper, who 
leaped into the wagon, knocked the speaker 
down, rolled his companion over and, with 
the assistance of the spectators and listeners, 
began to administer to them the punishment 
he thought they deserved. It was almost a 
miracle that the would-be revolutionists es- 
caped with their lives. The incident is worth 
mentioning only as illustrating the loyalty 
of the working classes to the flag, and as giv- 
ing assurance that anarchy has no deep root 
among them. 


The Public Library Building 

This building, which has been in the process 
of erection since July, 1892, is now completed. 
It has been open to the public during the 
week. A single room, in which the patent 
reports are kept, has been in use for several 
months. The remainder of the library will be 
put upon the shelves and into the stacks as 
speedily as possible. Dedicatory services will 
be held Oct. 9, the anniversary of the fire of 
1871. The building has cost $2,000,000. Every 
portion of it has been constructed out of the 
best materials and in the most enduring man- 
ner. It is built after plans furnished by Shep- 
ley, Rutan & Coolidge of Boston. Mr. Coolidge 
has been living in Chicago in order to super- 
intend the work. It occupies the whole of a 
plot of ground, formerly known as Dearborn 
Park, at the foot of Randolph and Washing- 
ton Streets. It fronts on M'chigan Avenue. 
From its windows there is an unobstructed 
view of the lake. The large reading-room on 
the Randolph Street end has a fine north 
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light. Indeed, the windows are one of the 
most remarkable features. ‘The walls are of 
Bedford stone, and look as if they would 
stand for centuries. The grand staircase is of 
marble. The delivery room, under a central 
dome, is large and easily reached. Convenience 
rather than ornamentation has been sought. 
At the same time there is no lack of adorn- 
ment, but the building is for use rather than 
for beauty. At present the Grand Army of 
the Republic has a large hall on the second 
floor for their gatherings. The total circula- 
tion of books last year through the main 
library and its delivery stations was 1,771,404 
volumes. Periodicals to the number of 890,- 
086 were alsoin use. The area of the building 
is 45,000 square feet, some 6,000 square feet 
less than are contained in the Boston Public 
Library building. At present the library 
contains 225,000 volumes. It has space for 
2,000,000 volumes. When it is remembered 
that Chicago was incorporated as a city in 
March, 1837, that in 1871 it was nearly de- 
stroyed by fire, and that the library is only 
about twenty-five years old, one may be en- 
couraged over the progress already made. 
W. E. Poole, formerly of the Boston Athe- 
nweum, was the first librarian. His successor, 
Frederick H. Hild, trained under Mr. Poole, 
although less than forty years of age, is one of 
the best librarians in the country. 


Klondyke Excitement 

It is hardly true to say that there is any 
excitement in Chicago over the prospect of 
becoming suddenly rich through mining at 
Klondyke. Chieago, however, has always 
taken a great interest in mining property, and 
many fortunes have been made and lost in 
mining ventures. It is not strange that pow- 
erful companies should be formed to carry on 
mining on a large scale in Klondyke, or that 
transportation and trading companies should 
come into existence with some of the best 
men in the community at their head. The 
American Transportation Company, which 
will not only forward goods but establish 
posts where the miners can deposit their gold 
dust and receive certificates of deposit or bills 
of credit at so much an ounce, is served by 
such men as W. H. Hubbard, a grandson of 
the late Col. C. G. Hammond, a man of the 
highest character and of great business abil- 
ity. Mr. Hubbard has already left the city 
for the north, and will be followed in due 
time by other men of equally high standing. 
Every precaution is taken by the Chicago com- 
panies to preserve the lives and health of those 
who enter their servicg, and indirectly they 
will minister to the comfort of thousands who 
go out on their own responsibility and illy 
equipped for the difficult journey before them. 

Chicago, Sept. 18. FRANKLIN. 





Pushing Sunday School Work 


The fifth meeting of the Boston district of 
the Massachusetts Sunday School Association 
was held in three places last week on three 
successive days. The first session, Tuesday 
afternoon and evening, was in the Presbyte- 
rian Church, East Boston ; the second, Wednes- 
day, in the Methodist Episcopal Church, Up- 
ham’s Corner: and the third at the Central 
Congregational Church, Jamaica Plain. Sub- 
stantially the same program was followed at 
each place. There were addresses by Rev. 
E. C. Webster of Neponset, Rev. F. N. Upham 
of Dorchester, Dr. J. K. Wilson of Melrose 
and others. Miss Bertha Vella and Miss 
Anna M. Chapin conducted conferences for 
teachers. Dr. George F. Pentecost spoke at 
the Jamaica Plain meeting. Rev. A. E. Dun- 
ning. D. D., the president of the district, gave 
at each session a review of the lessons for the 
next quarter. The success of these meetings 
was largely due to t'e indefatigable labors of 
the State secretary, M. H. S. Conant. 
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The Summer’s Gifts 


BY CARLOTTA PERRY 
Now from her summer’s little space 
Of rest she comes, amid the press 
Of life’s unceasing strife and stress 
To take again her daily place. 


And with her through the certain door 
That shuts between that land so fair 
And free, and this of toil and care, 

She brings a goodly gathered store. 


She brings with her the tender mood 
Of twilight’s hour ; the dawn’s swift glow, 
The waters’ ripple soft and low, 

The scent of meadow, field and wood. 


The songs of birds at early morn, 
The shadows fleet, the clouds that pass, 
The comfort of the dear, green grass, 
The rustle of the waving corn. 


Stray wefts of fairy gossamer 
That float upon the vagrant breeze, 
The sweet, small tumults in thé trees, 
She brings back to the town with her. 


She brings, by some rare, guileless art— 
Simple is she and yet most wise— 
The summer’s sunshine in her eyes, 

The summer’s sweetness in her heart. 





“I’m perfectly willing to 
help, but I don’t want to 
take any responsibility,” 
is a remark familiar to the ears of minis- 
ters, Sunday school superintendents and 
others whose business it is to plan the 
work of societies. Too many times this 
means simply that the speaker is afraid 
of criticism. He will work so long as he 
can keep in the background, perhaps ex- 
pressing his opinion freely concerning 
workers and methods, but to take a place 
where others can find fault with him is 
quite another matter. His own excuse 
for not wishing a prominent part is his 
modesty, but could he be assured that the 
result of his labors would be wholly suc- 
cessful, that he would be praised and 
complimented on all sides, his modesty 
might not be so assertive. To do the 
best one can and then be indifferent to 
the praise or blame of the multitude is 
not easy for most of us. But some one 
must take the responsibility. If there 
should be criticism possibly we could 
bear it as well as another. If it should 
prove helpful in showing us how we 
might do better another time we ought 
to be grateful forit. If it be simply the 
expression of a narrow and envious na- 
ture it is not worthy of a second thought. 
In any case, an opportunity of usefulness 
ought never to be refused simply from 
the fear that somebody might say some- 
thing unpleasant about us. 


Shirking 
Responsibility 


It was a favorite saying of 

Cultivate Bancroft, the historian, who 
Cheer . 

was a vigorous old man at 
* ninety, that the secret of a long life is in 
never losing one’s temper. The remark 
was simply a concrete way of expressing 
the hygienic value of amiability—a prin- 
ciple which, until lately, has scarcely been 
considered in the training of children. 
Hitherto we have regarded fretfulness, 
melancholy and bad temper as the natu- 
ral concomitants of illness. But modern 
science shows that these mental moods 
have actual power to produce disease. 
No doubt in most cases imperfect bodily 
conditions are the cause of irritable and 
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depressed feelings, yet sometimes the re- 
verse is true, and a better knowledge of 
physiological laws would show them to 
be effect rather than cause. The fact 
that discontented and gloomy people are 
never in good health is an argument in 
favor of the theory that continual indul- 
gence in unhappy thoughts acts as a poi- 
son and creates some form of disease. 
Moreover, such people radiate an un- 
wholesome influence, which, like the at- 
mosphere of a malarial region, one can- 
not help inhaling. They also lack hope 
and energy and are far more likely to 
succumb to prevailing epidemics than 
those of a cheerful temperament. A va- 
riety of motives, therefore—our personal 
well-being, regard for the dear ones of 
our households and loyalty to the divine 
Master, who forbids our taking anxious 
thought—should inspire us to cultivate a 
sunny disposition. 





From Barbarism to Civilization 
BY ESTELLE M. HURLL 

It requires a peculiar quality of hero- 
ism to take up the duties of life cheer- 
fully after a prolonged summer vacation. 
The demoralization of the children is a 
subject of frequent complaint, but, truth 
to tell, the trouble extends to all ages. 
From a life of perfect freedom out of 
doors a man returns to his business or 
profession, a woman to her domestic rou- 
tine, as a colt to a harness, a bird to a 
cage. 

We look out at the little square of grass 
in our back yard and sigh for the broad 
pastures of the country; we gaze up into 
the narrow strip of sky and recall the 
great overarching dome under which we 
have been sitting of evenings; we peep 
through the window screens to get a sniff 
of the morning air and long for the balmy 
breath of the pines or the salt breezes of 
the ocean. Our city finery hampers and 
irritates us; we resent the necessity of 
hats and gloves and cling fondly to the 
comforts of shirt waists and bicycle skirts. 
With the sense of liberty has vanished 
also the sweet sense of idleness. Stern 
duty now obstructs the path along which 
pleasure has before smilingly beckoned 
us. Ruefully we begin to acknowledge 
that we have so far relapsed into barba- 
rism that it is sorry work to readjust our- 
selves to civilization. 

In barbarism we know not from hour 
to hour what we shall do next. The in- 
clination of the moment determines the 
plan of action. In civilization our day is 4 
systematic plan of conduct from dawn to 
sunset. The accomplishment of certain 
definite ends determines its sequence of 
events. 

In barbarism the rest and pleasure of 
the individual are the chief motives of 
conduct. In civilization the well-being 
of organized society must be regarded at 
every step. 

In barbarism traditional formalities 
and customs are utterly ignored. In civ- 
ilization established social convention- 
alities regulate conduct. 

In barbarism dress is a matter of com- 
fortand pleasure. In civilization dress is 
a matter of rule and convention. 

All these distinctions and innumerable 
others we go over repeatedly in our minds, 
with a persistent inclination to remain 
barbarians. Nevertheless, we are obliged 
to yield to hard facts. We must turn 
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from the vacation land of dolce far niente 
and take up again the burdens of civilized 
life. Now the only way to do this cheer- 
fully is to give up at once all repining. 
If we would meet the future with cour- 
age we must dwell not upon the contrast 
between past and present. Are there not 
some good things we may carry over from 
country life to town life? Were there not 
some vacation experiences which we may 
continue to enjoy through the year? Let 
us count our treasures and separate the 
transient from the permanent. 

First of all there are our memory pic- 
tures; these belong to us for all time. 
We may no longer look from our windows 
across the broad meadows, but when we 
close our eyes we: may see them as fair 
and green as ever. The woodland path 
does not lead out of our back gate, but 
sitting at dusk in the quiet we may still 
traverse, in imagination, its cool, green 
depths. Then there is the increased avoir- 
dupois we have brought back, together 
with an appetite warranted to sustain the 
same. This is surely a benefit sufficiently 
tangible to appeal to those practical minds 
which might question the value of mem- 
ory and imagination. 

And better still than these things are 
our new friendships. Surely these are 
summer’s choicest gifts to us, bringing a 
new insight into loving hearts, a new 
comprehension of ‘life’s problems, a new 
light upon character. Through all the 
coming days we shall be better for the 
stimulating conversations and kindly fel- 
lowship of the vacation. From time to 
time, by letter, by visit, by message, the 
newly formed ties will strengthen and 
bind themselves permanently around our 
lives. 

The matter of vacation friendships sug- 
gests a series of questions: Is not the 
vacation liberty a better basis for friend- 
ship than social conventionality? Is not 
the true character more clearly revealed 
in nature’s surroundings than in the city ? 
Do we not come nearer our friends when 
we are at leisure than when burdened 
with cares? Weare inclined to say “yes” 
in every case. This then should be a les- 
son for us to carry into our winter’s work. 
Let us hold fast to the vacation mood of 
friendship; though we must give up liberty 
of time and liberty of dress, let us not 
give up that dear liberty of speech and 
conduct by which we met our friends so 
frankly that we could not but grow into 
fuller knowledge of one another's lives. 

The sweet kindliness of spirit which 
blossomed so spontaneously in the sum- 
mer sunshine is a flower worth cultivat- 
ing all the year round. If we can trans- 
plant this from our vacation experience 
into the permanent garden of our lives, 
then, indeed, we may have no lingering re- 
gret for joys that are past, but turn with 
fresh courage to the duties that lie before 
us. 


Benedicite 
The waves in prostrate worship lie, and cease 
To count the pebbles on their rosary; 
Over the scourgéd rocks a smile of peace 
Deepens the hushed expectancy. 
Each small, lost flower lifts her fragrant brow ; 
Forgotten flocks turn toward the rosy west; 
Day drops her anchor off the world, and now 
Awaits her shriving, all her ways confessed. 
The patriarchal mountains stand apart; 
Far hills are kneeling; pirds arrest their flight. 
Then the real Presence crowns all nature’s heart, 
And benediction falls with night! 
—Martha G. Dickinson, in September Atlantic. 
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Tenement Tommie and Butfalo 
Bill 
BY FANNY Lot ANSLEY 

I happened that day to be thinking of 
the pleasantest kind of entertainment 
and the sorriest kind of small! boy, for 
Buffalo Bill and Tenement Tommie came 
up in my mind together. 

So I hopped on my Columbia and rode 
out to Westminster House. There I left 
the wheel, and thence I set out in search 
of the cynical youngster. Poor little lad, 
he has never seen anything but the hard 
side of life, and lives with a crazy woman 
(his aunt, I believe), who periodically tries 
to burn up the baby. They rent the “up- 
stairs’ of a tottering rookery, andas the 
rest of the place seemed deserted, I went 
in at the open door and up to the second 
story, holding my skirts, which were for- 
tunately short, close round me and wish- 
ing with all my heart that I had a foot- 
ball player’s rubber guard for my sensitive 
nose. 

In answer to my rap the whole family 
precipitated themselves out of the door, 
and Tom, without a smile, solemnly shook 
hands. 

“Tommie,” I said, “I want you to get 
ready to go to see Buffalo Bill.” 

“Seen him,” he returned, scornfully. 

“When did you see him?” I asked. 

“Yesterday morning.” 

“But that was only the procession.” 

“O!} You don’t mean the show! Not 
the real show!!” he shouted, and when I 
told him that was just what I meant he 
gave one prolonged whistle of amazement 
and then bounded away up the stairs. 
He was back in a second with his best 
elothes under his arm and proceeded to 
erawl into them then and there, posting 
himself directly in front of the door lest I 
escape. 

Little Bridget stood by and looked so 
wistful that I told her to get on some- 
thing clean and she might go too. Shedis- 
appeared up the stairs and there was a 
great uproar, and by the time Tommie 
was ready to start down she came, much 
the worse for a hasty scrubbing and tear- 
ful from a cruel combing, yet radiant 
withal. 

Bridget put her hand in mine and hung 
en as if she were drowning, and I dis- 
eovered before we reached Jefferson Street 
that Tom had a surreptitious hold on my 
dress. As usual he had nothing to say, 
but he was white with excitement. As 
we rode out on the car Tom never spoke 
but once, and that was when I offered to 
hold Bridget’s hat, which was in danger 
of being broken by people’s elbows. “It’s 
her best,”’ he said, with grave satisfac- 
tion. 

When we got off the car the crowd 
rushed for the entrance, and we rushed 
too—in fact, we took to the middle of the 
street and ran past the throng on the 
sidewalk. We secured fine seats near 
the grand stand and the Mexican band 
made things lively until the first squad of 
Indians came racing in. From that mo- 
ment Tommie’s face positively shone. 
He found his long-lost tongue and asked 
such droll questions that the people 
around us were in gales of laughter. A 
woman in front of us told her little girl 
she could look on “that boy’s program,” 
and then she coolly reached back to take 
it from him, whereupon Tommie, with 
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an indeseribably disdainful expression, 
handed it to me, remarking, ‘You take 
that; she won't try to bunco you!” 
At this the woman very properly col- 
lapsed. 

When the performance was half through 
a monstrous black storm cloud came up 
and the lightning seemed to rip the sky 
open from zenith to horizon. People here 
and there were beginning to go home. 
When L asked the children what we should 
do Tom inquired, ‘How much did you 
pay?” and when I told him he said, de- 
cisively, “We'll see it through.” For 
terse brevity he has no equal. 

As things fell out, the storm went 
round. Notadrop came down. But the 
threat of it made the show tenfold more 
exciting. It came at the beginning of 
the warslance, and the weird singing and 
beating of tom-toms, and the strange, 
uneanny gesticulations of the painted 
Indians in all the glory of savagery, dane- 
ing in a wide cirele, while their ponies 
stood bunched at one side and snorting 
with affright at each clap of thunder and 
tossing their heads as the lightning rent 
the black clouds and seemed to play about 
the bright-colored group—O, I shall never 
forget it! Pretty soon the bucking bron- 
chos came in, and by that time it was a 
brilliantly beautiful day. I think the 
horses must have felt the electricity, for 
never did they “ buek and broncho” more 
delightfully. 

I had crawled down, at the risk of my 
life and everybody's else, from the tenth 
row of seats to the ground, for I was sure 
the boy would break his neck in his ex- 
citement if we were on such an elevation 
when those wild horses came in. You 
see the seats are only narrow boards, and 
you sit on one and put your feet on each 
side of the person in front of you, and 
are in imminent danger of falling through 
unless you sit very still. And as I ean't 
sit still myself when the wild riding be- 
gins and the hurdle races, I knew what 
to expect. We walked on everybody all 
the way down, and poor little Bridget 
was momently expecting to be pulled 
asunder, hanging on to me and Tom. 
Sometimes she was on the seat behind 
me and sometimes suspended in mid-air 
between, with people nearly pitching 
down, too, trying to drag her up, I 
laughed till I was limp. 

The “real’’ Indians were the especial 
delight of the-children, and after the 
show was over I hunted up the manager 
and got permission to go behind the 
scenes and see the encampment. We had 
the luck to find the Sioux in the very act 
of taking apart their tepees to pack up to 
leave. The old fat chief came and said 
“How,” and shook hands, much to the 
horror of my small friends who expected 
to see him eat me. We saw everything 
behind the scenes and then went home. 
Tom said, “That was a SHOW!” but 
there are no capitals big enough to ex- 
press the world of satisfaction in his 
voice. For once he was without Gcriti- 
cism and entirely happy. And as for 
Bridget, the dear child purred like a 
little kitten all the way back to the tene- 
ment. 





True thought blends into beauty, and we all 
Are poets when we reach it. Could we give 
The records of this thought—this our true life— 
The records of our life would be a poem. 


—Leighton. 
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Closet and Altar 


As the fading coals are rekindled by a 
breath, so prayer refresheth the hopes of 
the heart. 





Christ will come to thee, holding out 
his consolation, if thou prepare him a fit 
dwelling within thee. Many a visit does 
he make to the interior man; sweet is 
his communication with him, delightful 
his consolation, great his peace.—Thomas 
a Ke mpis. 

A firm, assured patience grows upon 
the Christian, enabling him to hold upon 
his way, undeterred, unchilled by what- 
ever he may meet upon it; enabling him 
also, I know not to what inner music, to 
build up his spirit to a strength of calm, 
reliant conviction, even with the stones 
he finds there, as a brook lifts up a more 
clear and rapid voice for flowing over 
pebbles. The strain upon the inner life 
has passed over from self to Christ. The 
heart has grown wise, instructed, tolerant, 
tender with weakness, patient of imper- 
feetion.—Patience of Hope. 





From past regret and present faithlessness, 
From the deep shadow of foreseen distress, 
And from the nameless weariness that grows 
As life’s long day seems wearing to its close: 


Thou life within my life, than self more near! 
Thou veiléd Presence infinitely clear! 
From all illusive shows of sense I flee, 
To tind my center and my rest in thee. 


How shall I call thee who art always here, 
How shall I praise thee who art still most dear, 
What may I give thee save whut thou hast given, 
And whom but thee have I in earth or heaven ? 
— Eliza Scudder. 





Spiritual imagination can be cultivated 
as poetic imagination can be cultivated. 
The culture of the imagination is the cul- 
ture of the ideal. It is the culture of 
faith and the culture of prayer. If we 
imagine the love of God, if we pray for 
the mind of the Master, if in every diffi- 
culty we stop to think what he would 
have done and said, if we keep ever the 
vision of Christ before us, if we make his 
teaching and wili and life the test and 
example, we will live the imaginative 
life, not always down among the dust and 
sordidness of the world, but sometimes 
among the angels and the spirits of just 
men made perfect, and the dear Lord who 
has taken captive our heart and imagina- 
tion. It purifies passion and cleanses 
the heart to go with him thus in fancy 
through his earthly life, and to realize 
that he is the same today in nature and 
in purpose.—Hugh Black. 





© Lord, show tbyself to the broken 
in spirit. Draw near unto such as are 
weary and faint and sad of heart bese 
cause all life is to them a going up bill, 
and if there be a change it is only into 
the wilderness and the rocks, to places 
where they may encounter great fear 
and sustain great loss. Let there come 
into our souls an image of joy, a divine 
Presence, that we may see tbe uplifting 
of a new life and bear the incoming of a 
new and blessed music. And so wilt 
thou pour into a pure beart what of 
beaven it may bold. May we bave in 
constant remembrance tby benediction 
and tby promise, ‘‘ Blessed are the 
pure in beart, for they sball see God.’’ 
Amen. 
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Tangles 


{For the leisure hour recreation of old and 
young. Any reader who can contribute odd 
and curious enigmas, etc., of a novel and in- 
teresting kind is invited to do so, addressing 
the Puzzle Editor of The Congregationalist.) 

8& HISTORICAL ACROSTIC 

First abbreviate the first name 

Of a statesman of great fame ; 

Take a beauteous woman in the Tiad found; 

Then upon a wise king look 

He who wrote a famous book ; 

Then the goddess of the flowers which clothe the 
ground. 


Take the place where Hindus dream 
By the Ganges’ sacred stream ; 
Then a precious rogue from Shakespeare's motley 
crew; 
Take a noble poet, blind; 
Bear the Templar’s foe in mind; 
Then a great high priest—we know he was a Jew. 


Hasten to the torrid south 
Where the Sphinx ne’er opes her mouth; 
Then arrange these names all in a column straight, 
And the “centrals ” spell the name 
Of a queen of sorry fame, 
At whose hands her subjects met a woeful fate. 
J. &. 


89. CONCEALED POEMS AND POETS 

(Find six American and six English poets, 
with two poems by each. The poets are in 
the last paragraph.) 

We were spending the summer near the 
battlefield of Shiloh, and there was a ‘‘hop”’ 
in the hotel parlors every evening. My sister 
asked me to waltz with her, but I replied, ‘I 
am only a clumsy fellow, while you can spin 
faster than a top, sister, and so, not being able 
to make the waltz go off as you like it, I, as 
you might really wish, am letting it have the 
go-by entirely. It would be the hight of the 
ridiculous to see my awkward person up there 
by your graceful side, kicking up my unskill- 
ful heels. Besides, I am almost at the last 
leaf of an exciting novel, and must see how 
my heroine gets out. Well, am I a boor to 
refuse you? TI likened some of the drawbacks 
of our present abode to a night in Galena, 
Ohio. As the waiter girl informed me that 
after-dinner coffee is a thing in which that 
hotel excels [ ordered some, only to find that 
that is one of the ways that maiden hood- 
winks the traveler who is so unfortunate as 
to stop in the deserted village which they con- 
sider a city. George and I stopped over ina 
great storm of sleet and snow, bound for 
Chicago. There was also a trader from the 
Pacific Islands there, spinning his yarns, and 
every one was so intent on the Beachcomber’s 
adventures that we could scarcely get any at- 
tention. He was for the East, but when the 
storm slackened we rode to the West, winding 
in and out over hill and dale, while over our 
heads sailed the crow, whose voice I could 
searcely liken to the skylark’s sweet notes. 
However, we were nearing home, and that 
was compensation enough for any lack of 
beauty, or even comfort, in our present state. 
Could a crow, or even a penguin, ever emulate 
a lark the task must be performed when they 
are calling their loved ones home. But I be- 
lieve that the story about the swan singing its 
sweetest when it is dying is all a fable, for 
critics and other folks who know say that the 
bird cannot sing at all in that interesting 
crisis. However, it matters little to us for the 
present, crisis or no crisis. The old crow came 
to his death from a stroke by George’s walk- 
ing-stick, for though I had not bid him arm, I 
only wanted a little protection on the road, 
which our stout clubs gave us. 

The next summer we were in Egypt when 
we heard that the convention had given Bryan 
the nomination for President. We were de- 
ciphering the inscription of the two Shishaks, 
pere et fils, Thebes, and Phichol, Mesopota- 
mia, I had my brother along, Fellow of the 
Royal Society, who always woke at six in the 
morning to begin the day’s exploration, and 
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he hit upon a lot of metal remains, bronze, 
silver and gold. Smith’s work must have had 
some secrets then which are now lost. Another 
fellow hit tiers upon tiers of mummies, with 
ears a mere shell, eyes not to be seen, and 
noses conspicuous for their absence. The 
embalmers, instead of being redeemers, only 
preserved the poor bodies for the scoffs of a 
degenerate age. One looked like a cow, per- 
haps because he was a coward while he lived. 
His head lay on a sort of stone pillow, ellipti- 
cal in shape, and -his cot, to be frank, was 
easier for a dead man to sleep on than for a 
living one. DOROTHEA. 


9, PHONETIC CHARADE 


Rise with the lark, and you may hear the FIRST; 

In humble toil the SECOND is immersed; 

Of pests the WHOLE are classed among the worst, 

And are by men and beasts, I trow, accurst! 
NILLOR. 


mM. TRANSPOSITION 
When the Prince of France in Zululand 
Fell, pierced with wounds from a warlike band, 
One barely escaped on that frightful day 
From the deadly range of the * Assegai.”’ 


The hideous Kafir, with threatening leer, 

Was following close with death-dealing spear ; 

Supplies were exhausted; for his FIRST he’d no 
need— 

O, Heaven have mercy on those who lack speed! 


His horse had fallen beneath him dead, 
So he mounted a wandering LAST, it is said, 
Which carried him far away from the foe. 
Had it not been for this, his fate who may know! 
VIOLA. 
ANSWERS 

83. Man-ill-a. 

84. Civic; Hannah; Ada; Redder; Level; Otto; 
Tenet; Toot; Eye; Bob; Reviver; O; Noon; Tut; 


Eve. Initials—Charlotte Bronte. 

85. Watches. 

86. 1. Mid. 2. Cid. 3. Civil. 4. Livid. 5. Lid. 
6. Mild. 7. Civic. 

87. 1. Barber, barbe, barb, bar, B. A., B. 2. But- 


ter, butte, butt, but, bu., b. 


Among recent solvers are: A. 8S. B., Kingston, 
Ont., 78; Abbie A. Tidd, Westboro, Mass., 74; L. 
G. D., Salem, Mass., 73, 74; Nillor, Middletown 
Springs, Vt., 73, 74, 77, 78, 79, 81; Asa, Somerville, 
Mass., 74; Mrs. L. R. Hazen, Middletown, Ct., 74, 75. 

Only one solution of the coin puzzle (No. 75) is 
reported. 

An error of 100 seems to have crept into the fig- 
ures of F. L. C., of Providence, R. L., in solving No, 
60, as the square of 15 plus the square of 6 equal 
261, and not 361, which is the square of 19. Rev. 
Henry Lincoln Bailey’s answer was reached scien- 
tifically, seeming to prove conclusively that 8 is the 
smallest perpendicular possible. Thanks are due 
the sender of this problem for the interesting exer- 
cise of our tanglers’ wits he has called forth. 

One answer given to No. 78 is 94, with no expla- 
nation of the manner in which the result was ob- 
tained. C. A. Porter, Windsor Locks, Ct., claims 
that 95 tables may be set, the following being his 
arrangement (A indicating a table running length- 
wise of the room and B a table running crosswise) : 


a S3: 3.3 2A a Se 
BA BB ASR A 
eB BA a: Boe ee 
meee A SBS 
ABBABAABA 
BBA B B 
AABBBAABA 
A BOR BA a Sa SD 
A RAS B ACA DA 
A 2 B'S 8B Ba es 
BAA A A A BBB 





’Tis not house and fire and plenty of serv- 
ants and all the things that money can pro- 
cure that make a home; not father or mother 
or friends; but one heart that will not be 
weary of helping, will not be offended with 
the petulance of sickness nor the ministra- 
tions needful to weakness. This “entire af- 
fection hating nicer hands ”’ will make a home 
of a cave in a rock or a gypsy’s tent.—George 
MacDonald. 





A New Ideal of Womanly 
: Beauty 


Rarely have we read a more discriminating 
analysis of female character than appears in a 
new volume of essays by William A. Quayle, 
entitled The Poet’s Poet, in the essay on 
Shakespeare’s Women. The writer believes 
that the qualities of sex are wrought into the 
very texture of the soul and are as ineradica- 
ble as the properties of matter. Of the mod- 
ern conception of beauty in woman he says: 

But in fealty to history be it said that 
woman’s part in the world’s doings is a 
growing part. The Orient and the early 


Occidental world saw her with veiled 
face. But now, as is legitimate, the veil 
is fallen from her eyes. It is not meet 


that beauty such as hers should hide its 
face. It is not possible to estimate the 
value of beauty. Beautiful womanhood 
is God’s visible wsthetics, fairer than a 
Titian or a Rembrandt. The beautiful 
tales of early love—of Jacob and Rachel, 
of Boaz and Ruth—are lovely as an even- 
ing sky, yet in them is a sensible lack. 
Woman seems not to be a legitimate fig- 
ure in the scene. She seems not wholly 
planned for in the artist’s thought. The 
picture, in other words, seems not to have 
been painted with her in mind as a mo- 
mentous figure on his canvas. It is only 
in later days she stands in her own right 
upon the foreground of the scene. The 
Angelus has interpreted the better times 
aright. The solemn evening, the distant 
spire from which the music of the even- 
ing thrills, the toil not yet completed, and 
in the foreground, for whose sake the 
background is, a man and a woman—a 
woman and a man with bowed heads un- 
der the falling night. Man, woman and 
God are the participants in this solemn 
scene. 

The ancient tragedy must always lack, 
because woman has not a legitimate 
place. Her unjust subordination strikes 
us with a sense of misproportion we can- 
not get rid of. In Homer’s epic, while for 
Helen Trojan and Greek, between Samos 
and Scamander, crossed spears in swirl of 
battle, Helen has scaree a presence or a 
voice; and the parting of Hector and An- 
dromache marks the disparity of man 
and woman, so that you leave the pa- 
thetic picture with a sense of dissatisfac- 
tion. Not Rome nor Athens knew woman 
as man’s antithesis and equal. The res- 
toration of woman to herself and man 
was to belong to the miracle Jesus 
wrought for all the world. 

Singular how long it took men to learn 
the painting of a woman’s face! The 
Greek ideal woman was Juno, or Venus, 
or Phryne. Homer tells us of the ‘ox- 
eyed Juno.” The perfect bust, figure, 
face, the outline faultless, the eyes as 
dreamy as an Indian summer afternoon— 
these were the symptoms of a woman’s 
beauty as the Greek artist hewed her 
from the marble or made her glow on 
vanvas. The Venus of Milo is illustra- 
tive—a faultless form, a face carved by 
beauty’s perfect rule, and yet a soulless 
face. That was Greek misconception of 
womanhood. She had no soul; hers was 
a sensuous beauty. none, deserted on 
Ida’s mountain, weeping for her Paris, 
not less nor more, is all Greek poesy can 
give. It was the Madonna taught the ar- 
tist a new and right ideal of woman’s 
face, and so the world a new idea of 
woman. The dreamer painted her again, 
again, again. Each effort was an imper- 


ceptible advance. No Venus form will 
prove adequate for Mary’s immortal 
beauty. Venus had a lover, Mary had a 


babe; and there was the necessary intui- 
tion that this woman, this Mary, would 
not simply be a perfect form with Orien- 
tal richness flooding brow and cheek, for 
she was groping after the invisible, she 
was feeling after God; and at the last the 
medieval masters found the secret and 
painted woman with a soul. And from 
that day the world’s idea of a woman’s 
beauty has been revolutionized. 





Jesus found religion a rite; he left it a pas- 
sion.—Ian Maclaren. 
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The Conversation Corner 


LTHOUGH the letters I have taken 
A out of the Drawer for this week’s 
Corner hail from all parts of the 
country, the one which ranks the highest 
is, without doubt, this one dated on a 
mountain top, 2,480 feet above the sea. 
No Cornerer in Central or Eastern Massa- 
chusetts or Southern New Hamsphire 
need be told its location, for its lofty peak 
ean be plainly seen for many miles in 
every direction, and distinguished from 
all others by its ** tip-top house.” 
Mr. WAcCHUSETT, MASs. 
... This is the third summer I have lived 
here. I like it quite well, but it is rather 
lonesome when it is rainy, and I cannot get 
out. I have a brother and sister both older 
than i am. My brother and I each have a 
boat, which we sail in a pond in front of the 
house. My brother goes down after the mail 
every day, and I go with him sometimes. I 
live in Princeton in the winter and go to 
school. Raupu B. 
The accompanying picture of Ralph's 
mountain home was kindly brought to 
the Corner by the 
managing editor, 
who recently made 
avisit there. (Iam 
not sure, but I sup- 
pose that to be the 
editor, standing on 
the piazza and talk- 
ing to two friends! 
He saw Ralph and 
says that he is much 
interested in watch- 
ing the fishing in 
Lake Wachusett, 
and in inspecting 
the country for fifty 
miles around with 
the telescope. If 
any of our Corner- 
ers climb Mt. -Wa- 
chusett, they must 
make themselves 
known to our mem- 
bers there. Within easy range of Ralph's 
glass is the homefof Senator Hoar’s eagle, 
concerning which inquiry was made in 
the Corner Scrap-Book of Aug. 5. The 
following letter answers the ? but gives 
us sad news—if true—about the eagle: 


WorcrsTER, Mass. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I'm too old and big for 
a “‘ Cornerer,”’ but I know a little about Sen- 
ator Hoar’s eagle. It lives in Paxton, Worces- 
ter County, on Asnebumskit Hill, the top of 
which Senator Hoar owns. The eagle has 
been in disgrace this summer, and is accused 
of stealing sheep, or rather a lamb—pretty 
poor business for the “ national bird,”* but we 
will hope that he will prove an alibi! If the 
eagle’s home is too hard to pronounce, you 
can call it ‘‘ Bumskit ’ for short, as we all did 
when I was younger and went to the little red 

schoolhouse under its shadow. A. E. G. 


As Senator Hoar has so generously—and 
successfully—volunteered as the * birds’ 
lawyer,”” both before the General Court 
and in the popular tribunal of the press, 
he will no doubt be the counsel for the 
defense of the “ Bumskit eagle,” on the 
weighty charge mentioned. Perhaps he 
will claim that the bird has, like the Gov- 
ernment it represents, the right of ‘* emi- 
nent domain,” or that as a child of na- 


ture it has an inalienable right to take 
from nature whatever is necessary for its 
subsistence. In any case, it is a funda- 


mental axiom of the common law that 
every eagle must be reckoned as innocent 
until he is proved to be guilty. But this 
exact subject comes before us in a strik- 
ing letter just received from the other 
side of the continent. 
NORDHOFF, CAL, 

Dear Mr. Martin: ... That appeal of the 
birds of Massachusetts to your worthy senator 
I have seen quoted in various papers. It was 
a touching appeal and finely worded, and I be- 
lieve it had the desired effect. But what I 
wish to ask is, have human beings any rights 
that birds should respect? I love the birds. 
All through the long dry season here I keep 
water on two sides of the house, so that they 
need not suffer with thirst. When I go to the 
porch in my wheeled chair I enjoy watch- 
ing the different kinds that come to drink— 
all sizes, from humming birds to blue jays. 

How do they reward my kindness? By 
stealing my fruit! They begin on the first 
crop of figs, before they are ripe enough for 
me to eat. When those are gone they take the 
apricots, then peaches and grapes, and so on. 
Is there any redress for such grievances? Is 
it more wicked to take a bird’s egg than a 





hen’s egg? Does it hurt a bird more to be 
killed than it hurts a chicken? If fruit is so 
beneficial, shall the birds have it all? I be- 


| lieve that men toiling on ranches to raise fruit 


for the support of their families would prefer 
to see some of these gay birds perched on 
ladies’ bonnets than to see them on their fruit 
trees. The bird question is a serious one in 
this State. Mrs. G. 


There are several remarks that might 
be made right here, but I think I will 
leave the subject to the Cornerers and 
ask them to state their opinion, not only 
as to the eagle and the California birds, 
but on the abstract right of animals to 
the property of their fellow-animals of 
the genus homo. 

CRETE, NEB. 

Dear Mr. Martin: I am not a Cornerer, but 
I should like very much to be oné. I noticed 
that in the last Corner [Aug. 5) some of the 
writers were telling about birds. I have col- 
lected birds’ eggs for a year or two, and have 
some duplicates to trade. If any Cornerers 
have any stamps to trade I would gladly trade 
eggs for stamps of Bolivia, the Guianas, Trin- 
idad, Hayti, China and Ceylon. Some of my 
duplicates are eggs of cowbird, brown thrush, 
wood wren, turtledove, blue jay, yellow-ham- 
mer, meadow lark and robin. Iam ten years 
old. EVERETT G. 


Here is one branch of the question 
again; have you any right, Master Ever- 
ett, to capture—I presume without their 
leave—the eggs of these various birds, 


especially as you do not use them for 
necessary subsistence ? 
HARVARD, ILL, 

Dear Mr. Martin : I would like to be a Cor- 
nerer. I am ten years old. We have a cow, 
and I milk. We have a bird house with four- 
teen rooms for martins, also three bantams 
and a white rat. I belong to the Harvard 
Guards. We have gold pins with the picture 
of our schoolhouse engraved on them. I be- 
long to the Band of Merey. I have two rab- 
bits. Good-by. Otis E. 

Being a Band of Mercy boy, Otis no 
doubt is kind to his numerous animals, 
especially in providing a fourteen-room 
house for my namesakes, the Martins, but 
as connected with our subject, I would like 
to ask what is the ground of his right to 
take milk from the cow? Does he pay 
the cow for the milk ? 

Now the Brookfields have the floor. 


NortH BROOKFIELD, MASs. 
My Dear Mr. Martin: I live in Passaic, 
N. J., but I am visiting my grandma in Mas- 
sachusetts, and here I became much interested 
in the Conversation 
Corner, so I thought 
i I would write to you. 
We went out riding 
the other day to a 
place that was ona 
high hill, and there 
we saw a great many 
beautiful views [in- 
cluding, I presume, 
Mt. Wachusett and 
Asnebumskit]. On 
the way we saw a 
partridge, and we 
were so near it that 
we could touch it 
with a whip. Pretty 
soon a shower came 
up and we drove into 
a shed of a large stock 
farm. There we saw 
a peacock, acat, chick- 
ens, aturkey, some lit- 
tle pigs, some horses 
and guinea hens. 
MARION F. 


That would have 
been a good place for Dora J.’s ‘“‘ Wayside 
Cribbage’ game—see Corner of Aug. 26. 
Was it right for that farmer to take all 
the various products of those animals for 
his own use and profit ? 

West BROOKFIELD, MAss. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I read the letters in the 
Congregationalist and like them very much. 
I am a little girl eleven years old. I live out 
of the village about a mile. We have a large 
number of chickens and a beautiful Scotch 
collie, named Fritz. My brother and sister 
go with me to the Congregational church and 
Sunday school. I belong to a Junior Society 
of Christian Endeavor. I am very much in- 

terested in Pomiuk. CLARA L, 


West BrRooKFIELD, MAss. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I enjoy the letters in the 
Conversation Corner, and I would like to bea 
Cornerer. I go to church and Sunday school. 
I go to day school and am in the Sth grade. 
We are having our summer vacation now. I 
am a Junior Christian Endeavorer. 
EpNA G. 
With such surroundings and advan- 
tages, those must be happy girls! 
PEACHAM, VT. 
Dear Mr. Martin: I saw a year or two agoa 
magazine containing directions for games and 
parties. It was issued monthly in Chicago, at 
fifty cents per year, but I cannot remember 
the name or publisher. IOLA. 


Not in Newspaper Gazetteer. Do Chi- 


cago Cornerers know? 0 Y QD 
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THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


LESSON FOR OcrT, 3 Acts 21: 1-17 


Paul’s Last Journey to Jerusalem 


BY REV. A. E, DUNNING, D. D, 


A journey with its incidents—this is our 
theme today. But it was a journey under- 
taken with great purposes, which led to great 
results. Its suggestions are various and in- 
teresting. We will think of a few of them. 

1. The way of Christian travelers. The 
course of Paul and his company was a charm- 
ing one, everywhere full of interest, winding 
among islands and along the mainland rich in 
historical associations. At Samos, where they 
touched just before coming to Miletus, Herod- 
otus, the father of history, had lived. At Cos 
Hippocrates was born, and it had a medical 
school which boasted of its connection with 
Esculapius, facts of special interest to Luke. 
At Rhodes was one of the seven wonders of 
the world. They were always near to land, 
and every point invited attention. Here and 
there the ship came to anchor to take on or 
unload cargo. I sailed over nearly the same 
seas two years ago and in much the same 
way, except that the vessel was moved by 
steam instead of sails. It was at the same 
season of the year. The waters were smooth, 
the air balmy, waves sparkling in the sun- 
shine by day and glistening under the full 
moon at night. I can understand somewhat 
the influences and impressions of that jour- 
ney, to which Paul and his companions will- 
ingly yielded themselves. 

But neither the pleasures of travel nor the 
burden of their great purpose made them for- 
get their opportunities to bring comfort and 
cheer to tne brethren who lived along their 
way. Wherever their ship came to land they 
sought for Christians, and when they found 
them they gave and received good. At Tyre 
they had a week to wait, and in that time 
their associations with the little church be- 
came so dear that the whole company, wives, 
children and all, came to the shore with them 
to say good-by, and there they held a prayer 
meeting. At Ptolemais, thirty miles south of 
Tyre, they spent a day with the brethren. At 
Cywsarea, where they left the ship, they en- 
tered into the circle of Christians and at once 
found themselves at home. 

I remember scenes which brought to mind 
Paul’s journey—-a week at Beirut filled with 
delightful intercourse with brethren there, 
relating our mutual experiences; a day at 
Salonica, where we first sought out the mis- 
sionaries and native Christians in their own 
homes, and afterwards entertained them on 
the ship; two days at Smyrna, where we took 
with us several missionaries on an excursion 
to Ephesus. How sweet were the hymns and 
the college songs which floated over the quiet 
waters in the twilight! How tender the fare- 
wells when the ship weighed anchor and the 
harbor lights began to fade in the distance! 
How grateful the expressions of gladness and 
welcome that linger yet in our memories! 
Paul and his company could not measure the 
value of their visit to the little handfuls of 
disciples in those heathen cities. If every 
Christian traveler improved to the full his op- 
portunities, many churches would be stronger 
and the world would be sooner converted. 
Why should it be thought a strange thing for 
disciples to organize a visit to mission fields 
simply for the enjoyment to be gained and the 
encouragement to be given? 

2. The way of Christian hospitality. The 
disciples took the visiting company into their 
homes. All the family which entertained 
guests were interested in their mission. Paul’s 
company abode with the brethren. The 
neighbors came in and talked over Paul’s visit 
to Jerusalem. An interest was thus nurtured 
which greatly strengthened the whole church. 
There was good reason for an apostle to 
write, ‘‘Use hospitality without grudging ”’ ; 
“Be not forgetful to entertain strangers.’’ 
In many churches this lesson needs to be re- 
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taught. Where a real fraternity exists it is | 
pretty sure to find expression in open doors 
into homes. Church sociables are not good 
substitutes for gatherings around home tables. | 

3. Ways of spreading the gospel. Apostles, 
like Paul and Peter, were traveling long dis- | 
tances, taking fellow-workers with them, 
planting and guiding churches. Evangelists, 
‘like Philip, were laboring in a narrower 
sphere, having headquarters in some central 
place and going about from town to town. 
Prophets, like Agabus, were bearing special | 
messages on special occasions. Women, like 
Philip’s four daughters, were preaching, ap- | 
parently having devoted themselves, by choos- | 
ing an unmarried life, to that service. Paul, 
who not long before this had written to the | 
Corinthians, “I permit not a woman to teach,” | 
seems to have entered without remonstrance 
into this home which was notable for the 
women it sent out as teachers. This simply 
indicates that a counsel which was suited to 
Corinth was not called for in Judea. It is 
significant that the women and children ac- 
companied Paul to the ship as he left Tyre. 


Both sexes and all ages in the early churches | 


seem to have been engaged in spreading the gos- 
pel. Soit should be now, and the church which 


| 


seeks to do the work of Christ will find ways | 


in which all its members may be employed. 


4. Ways of revelation through the Spirit. | 
We have in this journey some striking illus- | 
trations of methods of communicating the | 


divine will. At Tyre the disciples said to 


Paul through the Spirit that he should not go | 


It was their conviction that 
At Cwsarea a 


to Jerusalem. 
this was the will of God. 


prophet foretold that if he did go he would be | 


arrested and delivered to the Gentiles. All of 


Paul’s company, as well as the Christians of | 
Cwsarea, took this as a warning that he should | 


not finish his journey, but should turn back. 
This they besought him, with tears, to do. 
But Paul was pressed with a most important 
mission. He sought to bring about harmony 
between the Gentile and Jewish branches of 
the church, between which there was growing 
danger of schism. He was bringing gifts 
from the Gentile churches to poor Christian 
Jews. He longed to show to the brethren at 


Jerusalem what evidences of the divine pres- | 


ence and favor had been given to the converts 
in other nations, toward whom Jews would 
naturally look with suspicion. 
poses he was convinced that he saw sure 
evidences that his way lay toward Jerusalem, 


In these pur- | 


whatever might befall him there. When his | 
stronger purpose had overcome the objections | 
of his friends, they, too, acknowledged that it | 


was the will of the Lord that he should go. 
The church then was guided by the same 


processes as now. ‘Those who thought they | 
knew the mind of the Spirit had received from | 
him no. infallible word. They did not at first | 
agree as to what should be done. They dis- | 


cussed and prayed over the matter till finally 
the strongest conviction prevailed, and _ it 
proved to be the wisest also. When Chris- 
tians are of one aim, though they may ear- 
nestly disagree as to methods, they will be led 
into unity of action. It will not be by a voice 
from the sky. It will not be because one man 
has received a communication from God which 
the others have not received. It will be be- 
cause in mutual love and confidence they con- 


sider the conditions and weigh the reasons, | 


each disciple understanding that the others 
are led of the Spirit according to their ability. 
God makes no man infallible. He leads the 
whole church, often through intricate paths 
and by strange providences, to a final com- 
pleteness when they shall be one in Christ. 





The Church Prayer Meeting 
Topic, Sept. 26-Oct. 2. The Children’s Peace. 

Isa. 54: 11-17; Deut. 6: 4-9; Matt. 18: 1-14. 

The parent’s duty of instruction. The church’s 
duty of teaching. How ought they to be fulfilled in 
our conditions? Are we making the most of our 
opportunities? 

[See prayer meeting editorial. ] 
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Good cake can be } 
made in half a dozen 
ways; thedestcakeonly } 
by using Cleveland’s 
baking powder. 
If youcan make good 3 
cake, you are the one 
to appreciate Cleve- | 
land’s baking powder. 
It makes just that 
delicate, dainty kind 
thatexpertcake-makers } 
strive for. 
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; It’s awkward to have a silver4 
} plated Knife, Fork or Spoon, minus } 
Pa portion of the plating, placed be- 4 
} fore a guest at your table. When 4 
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. in stamps. Suld everywhere. Avoid 
‘ substituies. 
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“Oh My! Oh My! 
What do I Spy?” 


Whitman’s 


CHOCOLATES AND CONFECTIONS 


attract everybody—make those eat 
sweets who never ate before, while 
connoisseurs and candy-wise people 
want no others. Sold everywhere. 
Ask for them. 


WHITMAN'S INSTANTANEOUS CHOCOLATE is perfect 
in flavor and quality, delicious and healthful. Made in- 
stantly with boiling water. 

STEPHEN F. WHITMAN & SON, 1316 Chestnut St., Phila. 
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LITERATURE 


BOOK REVIEWS 
FOR QUICKENING CHRISTIAN LIVING 

Significant of the changed conditions and 
demands of modern religious life is the fact 
that we are living in an era of little books on 
religion. Time was when Christians, if they 
desired guidance and inspiration, were obliged 
to resort, and perhaps were willing to resort, 
to profound theological tomes, extended medi- 
tative works and lengthy biographies. Today 
the pressure upon busy people compels the 
making of small volumes, into which is com- 
pressed the kernel of men’s ripest thought on 
God and the spiritual life. Professor Drum- 
mond’s widely circulated booklets represent 
admirably this modern era, and even more 
recently that skillful purveyor to popular 
taste, Dr. Robertson Nicoll, has been editing a 
series of what he aptly designates as Little 
Beoks on Religion, to which men like Dr. 
James Denney, Dr. John Watson and Dr. 
George Adam Smith have contributed. 

On this side the water the Fleming H. Revell 
Co., always quick to see what the religious 
public will appreciate, is now bringing out a 
series entitled Little Books for Life’s Guid- 
ance, which retail at fifty cents each. They 
are compact in form and prettily bound, each 
volume containing perhaps 150 pages. Four 
of them are now before us: Yet Speaking, by 
A. J. Gordon, D. D.; Saved and Kept, by Rev. 
F. B. Meyer; A Holy Life, by Rev. G. H. C. 
Macgregor; and Ways to Win, by Rev. Dyson 
Hague. Together they constitute a valuable 
acquisition for any one’s library. Certain 
characteristics are common to them all. They 
are written for Christians and not for worldly 
people. They are from men whose minds are 
saturated with the language and thought of 
the Scriptures, and yet no severe theory of in- 
spiration is insisted upon. Indeed, we have 
been gratified to find Mr. Maegregor saying 
in his volume: 


For our present purpose it matters little 
what our ideas are of how the Bible came to 
be, provided we believe that, having come into 
being, it is the Word of God, so that when I 
read it I hear God speaking to me through 
its pages. We may believe that the process 
by which the Scriptures were produced was 
to a large extent a natural process, provided 
we believe that the product is not natural, but 
supernatural. 


But the main object of all these writers is 
to develop and make effective a life of faith 
and devotion. They start with the presup- 
position, which cannot be gainsaid, that most 
Christians fall short of those hights on which 
God expects them to live. And yet the scold- 
ing tone is never once heard. Rather do the 
authors seek, out of a personal experience 
which in its earlier stages at least tallies with 
that which most of us average Christians are 
familiar with, to lead us gently and persever- 
ingly up the pathway which they themselves 
have ascended. Those who expect in these 
books anything like rant or cant will be dis- 
appointed. The rational, sensible flavor of 
the counsel given is one of its most attractive 
qualities, and it is all the more effective be- 
cause at so many points it is specific, descend- 
ing to many of the minutie of our daily life, 
attaching itself to temperamental differences 
and alternating moods of buoyancy and de- 
spair. , 

We have no space to comment on each book 
individually, more than to say that the one 
which bears Dr. Gordon’s name brings to- 
gether a number of his addresses which in 
their written form will multiply the influence 
which they had when uttered by his lips. 
Those acquainted with his style identify at 
onee the mellow and personal strain that runs 
through all the chapters. Mr. Meyer’s book 
is perhaps the most specific in its advice of 
any of the four. He, like Dr. Gordon, is a 
master of pat illustration drawn from com- 
mon life, and to our mind the London divine 
exeels the late pastor of Clarendon Street 
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Church, Boston, in the literary gift. Certain 
of his sentences are polished jewels of speech. 
Added interest attaches to Mr. Maegregor’s 
book from the fact that he gave a large por- 
tion of the teaching at the Northfield Confer- 
ence of Christian Workers this past summer 
in connection with Mr. Morgan, who recently 
contributed to The Congregationalist an article 
on the Keswick Teaching. Both men greatly 
endeared themselves to the attendants upon 
those meetings. The book by Mr. Hague, rec- 
tor of St. Paul’s Church in Halifax, is more 
distinctively addressed to persons like those 
in the St. Andrew’s Brotherhood who are def- 
initely committed to the work of bringing 
other souls to Christ. Yet his book, also, 
proceeds from a realization of the need of that 
equipment for service which arises from a 
life hid with Christ in God. Such a presup- 
position makes all the more serviceable the 
suggestions which he gives as to the methods 
and means which the wise Christian worker 
will employ. 

We believe that such men as these have a 
mission for all branches of the Christian 
Church. To others it may be given to lead 
the church out into the field of social prob- 
lems; to still others the duty falls of helping 
to elucidate the Biblical and theological prob- 
lems of our age, but surely no speakers and 
no writers can put Christians generally under 
greater obligations than those who bring a 
message to that which is deepest and best in 
our personal life with Christ. 

MOULTON’S CONCORDANCE TO THE GREEK 
TESTAMENT 

The public will probably insist on calling 
this goodly quarto by the above title, although 
internal evidence shows that justice would have 
been better satisfied with the name Geden’s 
Concordance. It may have been Mr. Geden’s 
choice to have the name of Dr. Moulton, the 
well-known editor of Winer, take precedence 
on the title-page, but by far the larger share 
of the work has been done by Rev. A. S. 
Geden. 

A great work it is, and worthily executed. 
The minister of average salary who is likely 
to be repelled at once by the price of the book 
would do well to take serious counsel with 
himself. It has been well said that there are 
books out of which other books are made, and 
books which are made out of other books. 
The average minister will certainly be buying 
soon at least four of the latter class of books 
at $1.75 each, and will think he cannot buy 
the book before us at 87.00. We must ear- 
nestly protest against such a foolish and sui- 
cidal preference. This is strong language, 
but it will not be denied that if there is one 
book that a minister ought to know at first 
hand it is the New Testament. 

Congregationalists, above all others, should 
beware of giving oecasion for the criticism— 
often founded in ignorance—that the clergy, 
set apart for the life work of instructing the 
people in the Bible, go on year after year re- 
tailing the interpretations of the little school 
in which they have been trained. We fear 
the complaint has thus much of truth, that if 
the explanation of a difficult passage is sought, 
nine out of ten ministers run first to their fa- 
vorite commentator instead of to the inspired 
original. Such a book asthis concordance 
will be of great help in the elucidation of the 
New Testament—not by commentary, but by 
comparing Scripture with Scripture in the 
most fundamental and thorough manner. 
The man who has fully studied the testimony 
of this latest and best concordance on key- 
words like hamartia and pistis knows more 
of what is meant in the New Testament by 
sin and faith than the commentator who has 
not been through the same labor, and he ought 
by no means to yield his own judgment to the 
other’s. 

We have called this the best concordance as 
well as the latest. It is superior to the Eng- 
lishman’s Greek Concordance, because the 
citations are from the Greek Testament it- 
self instead of from King James’s version, 
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now nearly 300 years old. There is not an 
English word in we 1,033 pages that form the 
body of the concoraance before us, and this, 
at first sight a defect, is a real merit, because 
it will gradually familiarize the student with 
the same Greek word in phrase after phrase, 
discriminating its various shades of meaning 
and giving real knowledge of the sacred 
tongue. It is superior to both Bruder’s and 
the Englishman’s Concordance because it rests 
on the three latest and best editions of the 
Greek text—those of Tischendorf, Hort and 
Westcott (as it ought to be called) and the 
New Testament revisers. 

Mr. Geden is in error, however, when he 
says in the preface: ‘‘ There exists at the 
present time no concordance to the text of the 
Greek Testament as exhibited in modern criti- 
eal editions.’”” American scholars have the 
honor of anticipating him by a generation. 
In 1870 was published C. F. Hudson’s Critical 
Greek and English Concordance, revised and 
completed by Ezra Abbot (second edition 
1871, and often since). It is only of pocket 
compass and gives references to chapter and 
verse, not full citations, but it is marvelously 
accurate ‘and in its own field invaluable. 
Professor Thayer mentions it as “‘one of the 
few books which I always carried to our 
monthly revisers’ meetings. It is always 
found on my study table.”” The neglect of it 
by Moulton and Geden is the more astonish- 
ing as Bishop Westcott declares it to have 
been ‘of inestimable help in our revision.’’ 

If any American and English students of 
the New Testament absolutely cannot pro- 
cure this latest concordance they should by 
all means obtain Hudson’s, which is published 
at $2.00. [Charles Scribner’s Sons. $7.00 net.} 

EDUCATION 

The Third Year in French [American Book 
Co. $1.20) is. by L. C. Syms. With the two 
preceding volumes it makes a complete series 
sufficient for the requirements of schools and 
colleges. The student is introduced by easy 
stages to the intricacies and idioms of the 
French language, oral and written exercises 
being judiciously combined, the study of verbs 
being made the basis of the whole method. 
We have used the first two volumes with 
much satisfaction in recalling and reviewing a 
knowledge of French acquired in youth, and 
we heartily commend the series. 

Dr. A. F. Blaisdell has added a new volume 
to his series of physiologies. It is a text-book 
for the higher schools and is entitled A Prac- 
tical Physiology [Ginn & Co. $1.20). Itisa 
clear, carefully written and well-illustrated 
manual for the most part, but it seems to us 
to generalize too freely at times. A valuable 
feature of the book is the chapter on accidents 
and emergencies. 

Modes of Motion [Lee & Shepard, 75 cents] 
is the work of Prof. A. E. Dolbear of Tufts 
College. It explains different phenomena, 
showing how forces are transferred and what 
results. One chapter is on Luminiferous 
Ether. The scientific student is the one for 
whom the book will have most value, and it 
may be used easily as a text-book. 

The seventh volume of the Natural Laws in 
Music is The Advanced Music Reader [Amer- 
ican Book Co. $1.00], by F. H. Ripley and 
Thomas Tapper. Its selections, both poetical 
and musical, have been well chosen and it is 
handsomely printed. It is one of the most 
satisfying books of its class. 

The Towle Manufacturing Company of New- 
buryport have issued as an advertisement a 
little pamphlet called The Colonial Book, 
which is so ornate, diversified and attractive 
in its pictures of scenes and relics associated 
with the past that it deserves not only men- 
tion but praise. It really is worthy of study. 


BIOGRAPHICAL 


Grunt (G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $1.50), by 
William Conant Chureh, is the latest volume 
in the Heroes of the Nations Series. It is writ- 
ten by an expert tactician, whose knowledge 
of the technical problems which Grant solved 
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in such a masterly way has enabled him to 
write a work which will satisfy those who are 
seeking for a brief, succinct statement of the 
essential facts in the career of the greatest 
general of our Civil War. The work is illus- 
trated with maps and portraits that add to its 
value and attractiveness. When the life of 
Robert E. Lee, which the same publishers an- 
nounce in the same series is issued, each vol- 
ume will serve as a foil for the other and both 
will be valuable to the man who is endeavor- 
ing to master the details of the great combat. 

Thomas and Matthew Arnold [Charles Scrib- 
ner’s Sons. $1.00], by Sir Joshua Fitch, is an 
admirable, brief study of the career of the 
Arnolds, father and son, by the most eminent 
of English officials formerly identified with 
the educational systems of Great Britain. It 
will be especially serviceable to teachers, for 
the author has admirably analyzed the char- 
acters of the two men, so like in their ideals 
and so unlike in their temperaments, and he 
has succeeded quoting from their letters, ser- 
mons and more formal deliverances just those 
expressions of opinion which set forth their 
theories of education, that reveal the influence 
they exerted on English life. The author’s 
personal friendship with Matthew Arnold, of 
course, qualifies him to speak with even more 
authority when writing concerning him. 

Fridtjof Nansen [F. H. Revell Co. 75 cents), 
by J. Arthur Bain, is an abridgment of a 
larger work, giving an account of the life and 
adventures of this most noted of Arctic ex- 
plorers and comparing his achievements with 
those of others who have sought the north 
pole. It is written with a warm admiration 
of Nansen’s character and work, and includes 
extended extracts from his lectures and writ- 
ings. It is amply illustrated and will stim- 
ulate still further the desire to see the famous 
explorer, who is soon to make a visit to this 
country and deliver lectures here. 


NOTES 
—— Rev. Dr. Newman Hall is writing his 
autobiography. Cassell & Co. will publish it. 


—— An authorized sixpenny edition of Lorna 
Doone will soon be issued in London. 


—— A book of stories for children by the 
late Prof. Henry Drummond will soon be 
issued. 

— A biography of Harriet Beecher Stowe 
by Mrs. James T. Fields is to be published 
next month, and an authorized life of Spur- 
geon is well under way. 


— Dr. Conan Doyle is credited with the 
authorship of a dignified anonymous protest 
against some of Hall Caine’s methods of ad- 
vertising himself and his books, which recently 
appeared in a leading London daily. 


—— Le Chrétien, for forty years the organ 
of the evangelical Protestants of France, has 
succumbed to the inevitable. Five hundred 
subscribers would have sufficed to keep it 
alive. In_1866 it had as many as 700 subscrib- 
ers. 

—— There is a fitness in the fact that Mr. 
Lawrence Washington of Alexandria, Va., a 
great-grandnephew of George Washington, is 
to be an assistant in the Congressional Library 
and will have charge of the George Washing- 
ton department. 


—— James Lane Allen will smile at the Lon- 
don Spectator’s surmise that the author of The 
Choir Invisible isa woman. But he may well 
be pleased at the critic’s reason for the sur- 
mise, namely, because “all is told with an 
elevation of sentiment and a delicately poeti- 
cal turn of phrase.”’ 


— Rev. W. D. Bridge has been appointed 
district secretary for New England of the 
Chautauqua Literary and Scientifie Circle. 
He wishes to communicate with persons pro- 
posing to study or to organize local circles in 
connection with the Chautauqua reading 
course. His office is at 30 Pemberton Square, 
Boston. 
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—— In the London Chronicle we find the 
following : 


Count Tolstoi, in a letter which he has just 
written to an English friend, describes his 
method of studying the Scriptures. He keeps 
two pencils beside him, one blue, the other 
red, and what he understands at sight he 
ticks off with the former. When the actual 
words of any of the Scriptural characters are 
quoted he draws a red line under them. His 
second reading is pursued with the guidance 
of these marks, and passages which before 
may have been difficult now become plain and 
in turn are scored blue. He finds eventually 
that the doubtful passages are far fewer than 
they would otherwise have been. 


BOOKS OF THE WEEK 


Roberts Bros, Boston. 
WANOLASSET. By A. 9. eae pp. 208. $1.25. 
In INDIAN TENTS. By Abbie L. Alger. pp. 139. 
$1.00. 

THE GOLDEN CrocoDILE. By F. M. Trimmer. 
"Ko 318. $1.50. 

A er af a MMER. By Laura D. Nichols. pp. 


‘Pilgrim Press. Bostor 
ar = THE SEVENTH. By Mrs. Frank Lee. 
tbs 290. $1.25. 
-—e Bh. LApby. By I. T. Thurston. pp. 289. 


H. L. Hastings. Boston. 

A CRITICAL GREEK AND ENGLISH CONCORDANCE 

OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. pp. 724. $2.00. 
Lee & Shepard. Boston. 

On PLyMouTH Rock. By 8S. A. Drake. pp. 173. 
60 cents. 

Houghton, Mifflin & Co. Boston. 

THE ASNEID OF ViRGIL. Translated by C. P. 
Cranch. pp. 388. $1.00. 

Chas. Scribner's Sons. New York. 

A CRITICAL AND EXEGETICAL COMMENTARY ON 
THE EPISTLES TO THE PHILIPPIANS AND TO 
PHILEMON. By Rey. Marvin R. Vincent, D. D. 
pp. 201. $2.00, 

THE BIBLE er IsLAM. By Henry P. Smith, D.D. 
pp. 319. $1.50. 

THE HISTORY OF THE LADY > STAIR. By 
Molly E. Seawell. pp. 144. $1. 

THE TIMES OF CHRIST. By A. ‘Muirhead, B. D. 
pp. 179. 60 cents. 

DOMBEY AND Son. By Charles Dickens. Intro- 
duction and notes by Andrew Lang. In two vol- 
umes. pp. 527, 536. $3.00. 

— Ry CHRISTIANITY IN THE APOSTOLIC 
AGE. By Arthur C. McGiffert, Ph. D., D. D. pp. 
681. 9250. 

ANCIENT FAITH IN MODERN LIGHT. A series of 
essays by T. V. Tymms, Joseph Parker, J. G. 
Rogers and others. pp. 417. $4.50. 

Macmillan Co. New York. 

THE SocraAL TEACHING OF JEsUs. By Shailer 
Mathews. pp. 235. $1.50. 

HIstoRY OF EARLY CHRISTIAN LITERATURE. 

Dr. Gustav Kriiger, Translated by Rev. C. R. 
Gillett. pp. 409. $2. 0. 
T. Y. Crowell & Co. New York. 

THE EVOLUTION OF FRANCE UNDER THE THIRD 
REPUBLIC. By Baron Pierre de Coubertin. Trans- 
lated by Isabel F. Hapgood. pp. 430. $3.00. 

THE DIVINE ComEDy. By Dante Alighieri. Trans- 
lated by Rev. H. F. Cary; and THE NEw LIFE. 
Translated by D. G. Rossetti. pp. 476. $2.00. 

Cassell Pub. Co. New York. 

My Lire IN Curist. By Jobn Iliyteh Sergieff 
(‘Father John’’). Translated by E. E. Goulaeff. 
pp. 558. 

Thomas Whittaker. New York. 

THE CHRISTIAN ENDEAVOR BIRTHDAY Book. 

By Florence Witts. pp. 268. 75 cents. 
Eaton & Mains. New York. 

THE GREATER GOSPEL. By John M. Bamford. 
pp. 159. 50 cents. 

Longmans, Green & Co. New York. 

OXFORD HOUSE PAPERS. pp. 172. 

D. Appleton & Co. New York 

THE STORY OF THE COWBOY. By E. : re pp. 
349. $1.50. 

Presbyterian Board of Publication and 8S. S. Work. 

Philadelphia. 
THE WESTMINSTER ASSEMBLY. By A. F. Mitch- 
ell, D. D., LL. D. pp. 539. 
PAPER COVERS 
School of Expression. Boston. 
EXPRESSION. 25 cents. 
Neal Bros. Marion, Ind. 
SUNNY SONGS FOR SWEETEST SINGERS. 10 cents. 
H. L. Hastings. Boston. 

300 SoLip Hymns. 20 cents. 

THE EXILE AND THE RESTORATION. By Rev. 
A. B. Davidson, D. D., LL.D. pp. 115. 20 cents. 

. P. Putnam’s Sons. New York. 

MARY LAMB. By Elbert Hubbard. pp. 321. 5 
cents. 

Presbyterian Board of Publicatio 1. and S. 8S. Work. 

Philade Iphia. 

A PRIMARY GRADUATING EXERCISE. Prepared 
by I. P. Black and Miss E. E. Hewitt. 

THE ANGLICAN VIEW OF THE CHURCH. By J. 0. 
Dykes, D. D. 

THE VALIDITY OF NON-PRELATICAL ORDINA- 
TION. By Rev. G. P. Fisher, D. D., LL. D. 

MAGAZINES 

August. JAPANESE AMERICAN.—VOICE.—PRO- 
CEEDINGS OF THE SOCIETY FOR PSYCHICAL RE- 
SEARCH. 

September, Goop HousEKEEPING.—EXPOSITOR: 
+Goopd Worps.—SUNDAY.—BIBLICAL WORLD: 
—TRAVEL.—CHRISTIAN LITERATURE.—SOCIOL” 
OGY.—BIBLIA.— PHILOSOPHICAL REVIEW.—IN 

TERNATIONAL STUDIO.—NEW WORLD. 
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Press Comments on Rev. B. 
Fay Mills 


If, after a careful reading of his letter, we 
still find it difficult to say whether Mr. Mills 
is evangelical or Unitarian, it is partly be- 
cause his letter is theologically indefinite and 
partly because the same thing is confessedly 
true of the position of the Unitarian denomi- 
nation. He is certainly so far in sympathy 
with that body as to believe that a definite 
view concerning the supernatural character 
of Christ is not a matter of any religious 
importance.—The Outlook. 

He is not a Unitarian. We agree with the 
Independent and The Congregationalist in re- 
specting the frankness and candor with which 
Mr. Mills has made his statement. We also 
agree with them in wishing that there might 
bea clearer expression of his theological views. 
We fear that he has not escaped the confusion 
into which many generous minds appear to 
fall of thinking a definite denominational po- 
sition inconsistent with the broadest tolera- 
tion and the noblest service.—The Christian 
Register (Unitarian). 

We can assure the evangelist that he is not 
a Presbyterian or a Congregationalist theo- 
logically speaking, and if the gospel which he 
intends henceforth to preach is summed up in 
his latest statement, he should be thorough 
enough in his convictions, no matter what the 
cost or consequence, to withdraw from the 
denominations mentioned.—New York Ob- 
server. 

When, not many years ago, Mr. Mills be- 
came a member of one of our classes in the 
northern part of this State, there was hesita- 
tion in receiving him and making him pastor 
of one of our churches on account of his some- 
what defective views in regard to the Trinity. 
He was received, after some discussion, in the 
hope that fellowship with us and experience 
in the ministry would lead him to a cordial 
acceptance of what we consider the revelation 
of the Godhead in the Scriptures.—The Chris- 
tian Intelligencer (Dutch Reformed). 


Mr. Mills has been one of the most popular 
evangelists since Moody. His preaching was 
in the main evangelical. His address on Jesus, 
the Only Saviour, at the World’s Parliament 
of Religions as late as 1893, was a noble expo- 
sition of Christ’s character and an orthodox 
analysis of his divine human person. Howa 
man could in so short a time experience such 
a transformation—we may well say degenera- 
tion of views—on the cardinal doctrines of 
Christianity is hard to understand. But Mr. 
Mills has apparently accomplished the feat.— 
Evangelical Messenger, Sept. 15. 

He was commissioned for the express pur- 
pose of telling the world of the nature of the 
character and work of Jesus Christ, and on 
broad lines of the mysteries of the world to 
come. He says he will no longer do this—that 
he will neither affirm nor deny in regard to 
the verity of his message. What is that but 
withdrawing fellowship? What is it but the 
abandoning of his work as a messenger? By 
every principle of courtesy, of gratitude for 
past confidences and favors, of friendship and 
of honor, is he not bound to return his com- 
mission and say, ‘‘ Brethren, it is impossible 
for me longer to comply with the terms of our 
agreement, and, therefore, I beg to have it 
canceled’? Mr. Mills cannot find a respect- 
able business man in the United States who 
will justify his position. We consider this to 
be the most marked instance of intellectual 
unbalance that has occurred in our denomina- 
tion for many years, and we advise the presby- 
tery to look upon it from that charitable point 
of view.—The Interior. 

We agree with The Congregationalist that 
since Mr. Mills has already withdrawn in 
spirit from the denominations to which he 
was formerly attached, he should now with- 
draw formally from membership therein with- 
out waiting to be asked.— The Standard (Chi- 


cago). 
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Long and Honorable Pastoral Service 


Dr. Daniel T. Fiske and Dr. Franklin D. Ayer at the Summit of Their Ministerial Careers 


The great fundamental truths of the gospel are, I believe, as firmly held today us they were fifty years ago. 
is differently placed, the underlying philosophy is digferent—that is all. 
whether my creed were the same today as on the day of my ordination, I should say “* Yes’ 


been displaced by any new doctrine. 
my ministry. 
importance and value to me; 


They are differently stated, the emphasis 


But that there is a change of some kind is unquestionable. If I were asked 
> and “ No.” “ Yes,” for I do not think any old doctrine has 
“ For substance of doctrine,” to use a historic phrase, my views are what I held and preached in the early years of 
“No.” for those views have come into new adjustments to my mental and spiritual life, have acquired a new perspective, a new relative 
and during the latter years of my ministry there has been in my preaching a change of emphasis. Some topics have been 


given greater and some lesser prominence than formerly, making it the preaching, as I think, of a more Scriptural and a more glorious gospel.—FROM 


Dr. FISKE’S FIFTIETH ANNIVERSARY SERMON, S#PT 12. 


I have not tried to discuss the uncertain things that might be supposed or the hidden things that are unknown. I have preferred certainties before 


doubts and have never supposed that I had insight to unravel all mysteries, or was called to settle the world’s theology. 


My purpose has been single and 


continuous to bring to all of you the one divine, sufficient Saviour, and so to declare him that he should be real to every heart, be accepted by your faith 
and be growingly dominant in each life-—FROM DR. AYER’S FAREWELL SERMON, SEPT. 12. 


An Old-Fashioned New Eng- 


land Pastorate 


Half-century pastorates are not common in 
these degenerate days. That of Dr. Storrs, 
celebrated by The Church of the Pilgrims Mast 
fall in Brooklyn, was the more remarkable on 
this account. Aug. 18 marked the completion 
of fifty years in the pastorate of the Belle- 
ville Church in Newburyport, Mass., for Rev. 
Daniel Taggart Fiske, D. D., a college friend 
of Dr. Storrs at Amherst. Owing to the un- 
favorable season of the anniversary, the 
church chose to celebrate it on Sept. 14. 

The exercises really began with the pre- 
eeding Sunday, when Dr. Fiske preached a 
noteworthy sermon to a congregation gath- 
ered from many parishes. It was historic; 
it was also ethical and practical. It reviewed 
in a masterful manner the marvelous progress 
of these fifty years in all that makes up 
human life, in state and society, in science, 
education and religion. It is as beautiful as 
it is rare to hear one of almost threescore and 
ten speak so generously and so impartially of 
things in which he no longer bears an active 
part. His open-mindedness and frank wel- 
come to new truth sit most charmingly upon 
him. The vigorous grasp of underlying prin- 
ciples beneath such issues as the higher criti- 
ecism and evolution, which characterizes his 
mental action and sweetens and clarifies his 
discourse, makes such a sermon worthy of 
wide reading and careful thought. His own 
lovely spirit shone out, not only in his face as 
he stood in his old and honored place in the 
pulpit, but in all that he had to say. The 
closing words with regard to his personal 
faith and confident expectation for the future 
brought to mind the subdued joy and peace- 
ful consolation of St. Paul, the aged, when he 
wrote to Timothy his last letter, with the time 
of his departure at hand. Cardinal Newman’s 
exquisite hymn, * Lead, kindly light,” was 
most impressively quoted at the close. The 
change of the line 

The night is dark, and I am far from home, 
to read 

The morning breaks, and I’m not far from home, 


, added an element of pathos and of serene dig- 
nity impossible to describe. 

It was a high and noble introduction to the 
anniversary celebration, and the worship of 
that hour will not be forgotten by any of the 
gathered friends who listened to the ripe wis- 
dom of the senior pastor of Essex County. 
Although he is compelled by nature’s laws to 
face the western slopes, the sunlight of the 
morning still rests upon him and gives its 
freshest tinting to his thoughts. His mind, 
exercised for fifty years with all the discus- 
sions and discriminations of a New England 
theologian, is still as free to welcome new 
truth as it ever was, whenever it can be shown 
to be the truth of Jesus Christ. Dr. Fiske has 
not grown old, he has ripened instead. 

Sunday evening the choir and the active 
pastor together carried out a service which 
took the people back to the earlier part of the 
century by means of old fugue tunes now sel- 
dom heard and an address which reviewed 
the history of the ordination a half-century 


ago and the long pastorate since. Dr. Fiske 
served actively and alone for forty years, and 
for ten years has had no duties, but has proved 
himself invaluable as a constant inspiration 
te his colleague, Rev. A. W. Hitchcock, and a 
comforter and benediction to his people. 

Tuesday at eleven o’clock the church was 
well filled to listen to addresses. Rev. Prof. 
E. A. Grosvenor, professor of modern history 
in Amherst College, gave the first one appro- 
priately, for he spent his boyhood in the Belle- 
ville parish and has only recently removed his 
chureh connection. His was the tribute of a 
son in the faith, full of high appreciation and 
keen estimate of the worth of the pastor of his 
youth. It spoke for every one connected with 
the church and brought the greetings of Am- 
herst. Pres. Franklin Carter of Williams 
College delivered the second address, warm 
with affectionate regard, rich in its apprecia- 
tion of the man and the counselor, as he had 
learned to know Dr. Fiske on the Board of 
Trustees of Andover Academy and Seminary. 
The next speaker was Rev. Prof. E. C. Smyth, 
D. D., of Andover, who had a third point of 
view from which to approach the topie of the 
day, and he bore a tribute of high esteem from 
the faculty of the seminary and their assur- 
ances of gratitude to Dr. Fiske for the faith- 
fulness of his service, the loyalty of his friend- 
ship, the soundness of his judgment and the 
loving charity of his dealings as president of 
the trustees through troublous times now for- 
tunately past. Then followed a thoughtful, 
scholarly, devout treatment of a theme—A 
Lesson from History—the way in which Christ 
Jesus redeems not only persons, but systems 
and philosophies, gathering from the ages all 
that is best and truest for his own. 

The hymns sung were written, one by the 
mother of the first speaker, for the ordination 
fifty years ago, the other for the anniversary, 
by the wife of the active pastor. The church 
has just been newly frescoed and carpeted 
and gave added grace to the occasion with its 
gold-tinted walls. The floral decorations on 
Sunday of green and white, on Tuesday of 
gold and green, were charmingly appropriate. 

A dinner was served in the chapei at one 
o’clock and about 200 guests sat down. The 
after+linner speeches were unusually good. 
Mr. Issachar Lefavour, an Amherst classmate 
of 1842, appropriately began, Rev. D. L. Fur- 
ber, D.D., of Newton Center, a sem:nary 
classmate in 1846 followed and, no doubt, 
thought of his own semi-centennial soon to be 
observed. Rev. J. R. Thurston of Whitins- 
ville, Rev. C. P. Mills of the local associa- 
tion, Rev. S. C. Beane, D. D., of the Unitarian 
Church,. and others. E. Moody Boynton, in 
an eloquent speech, presented each pastor of 
the church with a eane made from a timber of 
an ancient Newbury church, richly mounted 
in silver and bearing names of old members. 
Several of the many letters and telegrams 
from abroad were read. None were more ap- 
preciated than a telegram from the president 
and faculty of Union Seminary, New York, 
and letters from Rev. R. S. Storrs, D. D., ad- 
dressed to the church, and from Rey. T. T. 
Munger, D.D., whose keen analysis of the 
character of Dr. Fiske was especially indorsed 
by all who heard it: “Conservative and yet 


progressive, reverent toward the past and 
trustful before the future, holding on to what 
is good and true, or even seems to be such, but 
freely accepting the light that every day surely 
brings, dealing with souls and with institu- 
tions carefully and not rushing into change on 
mere impulse or half knowledge, a humble 
and patient waiter on God’s unfolding plan 
and yet ready to speak and to take a stand 
when the divine mind has clearly revealed it- 
self, such is the picture of his life as it stands 
out before those who have known him from 
the beginning.”’ 

In the evening Dr. and Mrs. Fiske received 
congratulations and assurances of love from 
many friends in their home. The day was 
perfect in air and sunshine, and in all the ex- 
ercises in church, chapel and parsonage. It 
is proposed to gather the sermons of Sunday, 
the addresses of Tuesday morning and some 
account of the speeches and notable letters re- 
ceived in a memorial volume for preservation. 

H. 


A Thirty Years’ Pastorate 


The close of the thirty years’ pastorate of 
Rev. Franklin D. Ayer, D. D., of the First 
Chureh, Concord, N. H., suggests the excep- 
tional history of that church as respects its 
pastors. Five pastorates cover the 167 years 
since its organization, Nov. 18, 1730, with nine 
members. The first pastor, Rev. Timothy 
Walker, was installed at the organization of 
the church and continued in office till his 
death—fifty-two years. After an interval of 
several years Rev. Israel Evans was settled 
July 1, 1789, and remained eight years. Then 
Rev. Asa MeFarland installed March 7, 1798, 
served twenty-seven years. The council that 
dismissed Dr. MeFarland March 23, 1825, or- 
dained and installed Nathaniel Bouton, whose 
pastorate continued for forty-two years. These 
four pastorates cover 137 years, and the pas- 
tors died in Coneord, and their forms were 
laid away among the treasured dust of their 
flock. 

The council that dismissed Dr. Bouton Sept. 
12, 1867, installed Rev. F. D. Ayer as his suc- 
cessor. For nearly one hundred years only 
two councils have been called. The church 
has had a steady growth and for nearly a hun- 
dred years was the only one in the town. 
Three colonies have been dismissed and or- 
ganized into churehes, each bearing the closest 
relation of affection and fellowship with the 
mother church. Nearly two thousand mem- 
bers have been added to the church. This 
church by its pastors has always borne an ac- 
tive part in all the religious interests of the 
State and land and has been specially identi- 
fied in the organization and advancement of 
our benevolent societies. Mrs. McFarland in 
1807 organized the Female Cent Society, 
the oldest of the woman’s societies. Rev. Dr. 
Bouton suggested the forming of the Ameri- 
can Home Missionary Society. 

Dr. Ayer was born in St. Johnsbury, Vt. : 
graduated from Dartmouth in 1856 and from 
Andover in 1859. May 1, 1861, he was instailed 
over the church in Milford, N. H., from which 
he went to Concord, being installed Sept. 12, 
1867. His ministry has been one of unbroken 
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prosperity and peace, and for a generation he 
has steadily grown into the affection and life 
of his church and city, taking an active part 
in everything that would advance their weal. 

He has been connected with nearly all the 
State societies of our denomination, serving in 
the various offices with fidelity. He is a cor- 
porate member of the American Board. He 
has been abroad twice—the first time as a del- 
egate from New Hampshire to the Interna- 
tional Prison Congress in 1872, and second as 
delegate to the International Council in 1891. 

The honorary degree of D. 1). was conferred 
by Dartmouth College in 1887. During his 
pastorate 384 members have been added to the 
church and 255 have been taken from it. He 
has attended 523 funerals and officiated at 318 
marriages and preached over 3,000 sermons. 
Of those who were members of the church 
when he came only thirty are now resident 
members. A new edifice was built in 1873 
and a new chapel in 1884, the church expend- 
ing during this time for new buildings, re- 
pairs and the support of public worship about 
$140,000, and in benevolence nearly $40,000. 

At the dismissing council, Sept. 9, members 
of the church testified to the unfailing har- 
mony during the thirty years of his pastorate, 
due largely to his wisdom and tact, to his 
great worth as a pastor and as a trusty repre- 
sentative of the church at all public gather- 
ings. The resolutions voiced their “ praise of 
the man who, by combining strong ability asa 
preacher with the warmest sympathy and un- 
failing tact, has been successful in maintain- 
ing the leadership of so important a church 
for nearly a third of a century,’’ and testified 
to their appreciation of his services in State 
benevolent work “by his sound judgment, 
brotherly spirit and loyalty to the principles 
of our body.’’ The church proposes to con- 
tinue him as pastor emeritus, and has pre- 
sented him with a purse containing $1,300, 


In and Around Boston 


In Our Boston Pulpits 

Rev. E. B. Coe, D. D., of the Collegiate 
Church, New York city, occupied the pulpit of 
the Old South, and in the morning preached a 
masterly sermon on The Way, the Truth and the 
Life. Rev. E. L. Clark, D. D., was in his place 
at Central Church, which has been closed all 
summer. The Lord’s Supper was celebrated. 
Rey. A. A. Berle, D. D., of Brighton traced 
the change of attitude toward the Christian 
ministry during recent years, and defined the 
place of the Christian clergyman of today. 
He holds that the clergyman’s chief function 
now is as an inspirer of men. Rev. William 
E. Barton, D. D., at Shawmut preached on 
the Logion, ‘‘ Except ye keep the Sabbath, ye 
shall not see the Father,’ and, while conced- 
ing that it was not possible to return to an- 
cient New England ways of observing Sun- 
day, he deplored much of current laxity. 


Dr. McKenzie on Duty Again 

Rey. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., returned 
from his summer in Europe just in time to 
preach to his people of the Shepard Memo- 
rial Church, Cambridge, on Sunday. He ar- 
rived in Boston Sunday morning on the Pa- 
vonia. He has been in the Austrian Tyrol 
for a good portion of the summer, and was 
accompanied in his travel by his son who is 
now teaching in Union College, and for a 
part of the time by Mrs. McKenzie and their 
daughter. 

On the homeward voyage Dr. McKenzie 
looked forward to this occasion with heart 
searchings, saying to himself, ‘‘Why do [ 
leave the pleasant places and the pleasant 
occupations of the past season to return toa 
routine of service and a year’s round of ser- 
mons?’ It was a natural transition to select 
for his text Peter’s question to Cornelius, “I 
ask therefore for what intent ye have sent for 
me.’’ He then unfolded his idea of a preach- 
er’s duty, based on the thirty years of experi- 
ence behind him in his present pastorate. The 
reply of Cornelius, ‘Now therefore we are 
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all here present before God, to hear all things 
that are commanded thee of God,’’ was pressed 
home upon the congregation. ‘The duty to 
take heed how they hear and their responsi- 
bility as hearers to desire more of the spiritual 
life and thus be a help to the pastor was for- 
cibly impressed. After the service he was 
warmly greeted by many friends. 

During his absence the pulpit has been 
filled for six Sundays by Prof. J. W. Platner 
of Harvard Divinity School and by other 
equally acceptable supplies. 


Vacations at Home and Abroad 

About seventy-five ministers, most of them 
with bronzed faces and brightened eyes attest- 
ing to recent weeks in the open air, assembied 
in Pilgrim Hall last Monday morning for their 
first meeting of the season. Rev. D. E. Evans 
presided and Rev. E. N. Hardy led in prayer. 

In accordance with the usual custom this 
initial gathering was devoted to vacation ex- 
periences. Dr. C. A. Dickinson of Berkeley 
Temple, who enjoys the unique distinction of 
being the only man who has ever attended all 
the Christian Endeavor Conventions, gave an 
earnest account of the monster assembly in 
San Francisco, which he considers the great- 
est event in religious history on the Pacific 
coast. Asa result of his observations in vari- 
ous cities en route he is convinced that New 
England offers the most hopeful field for 
preaching, or any kind of Christian effort, of 
any part of our continent. The great centers 
of urban life, like Denver, Salt Lake and San 
Francisco, each has some great and peculiar 
hindrance which makes it a disheartening 
field of labor. 

Rev. C. L. Noyes of Somerville probably 
had a more thrilling experience last summer 
than any of his ministerial brethren. In com- 
pany with two or three members of the Eng- 
lish Alpine Club and a few Americans, under 
the careful conduct of an experienced Swiss 
guide, he climbed some of the sublime peaks 
of the Canadian: Rockies which have never 
been scaled by man. As he pictured the grand 
scenery of the great divide between the At- 
lantic and Pacific, one realized how futile 
must be the attempt to translate impressions 
and emotions into language. Yet he held his 
listeners spellbound during his brief and ex- 
ceedingly graphic address. 

Dr. Arthur Little claimed one peculiarity 
for his holidays—seven weeks of absolute 
rest. In a ministerial career of more than 
thirty years this was the first time when, for 
seven consecutive Sundays, he had taken no 
leading part in public services. He described, 
in his own racy way, a visit to the deserted 
Memorial Hall in London, everybody being 
off for their annual holiday; a Sunday in 
Aberdeen, where the throngs of Sunday wor- 
shipers, but the absence of tram cars, bicycles, 
Sunday newspapers, etc., were marked features 
of the day; another Lord’s Day in Oban, and 
still another in Keswick. Apropos of the 
teachings of the last-named place he put the 
thoughtful query: Is this the type of religious 
life towards which we ought to aim? Asa 
result of his observations of Congregational- 
ism in England Dr. Little opines that it lacks 
leadership and is going through a period of 
real depression. In his judgment the two 
foremost men of the present generation of 
Congregationalists are Dr. R. F. Horton of 
London and Dr. C. A. Berry of Wolverhampton. 





The clergy and all reputable citizens of New 
Jersey are aroused and fighting to secure the 
indorsement by the people at the polls, Sept. 28, 
of the following amendment to the State con- 
stitution : 


No lottery shall be authorized by the legis- 
lature or otherwise in this State; and no ticket 
in any lottery shall be bought or sold within 
this State, nor shall pool-selling, book-making 
or gambling of any kind be authorized or 
allowed within this State, nor shall any gam- 
bling device, practice or game of chance now 
prohibited by law be legalized, or the remedy, 
penalty or punishment now provided therefor 
be in any way diminished. 
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News from the Churches 


Meetings to Come 


BostON MINISTERS’ MEETING, Pilgrim Hall, Sept. 
27,10 A.M. Subject, Organized Christian Work. Speaker, 
Rev. C, E. Jefferson. 

SUFFOLK NORTH CONFERENCE, Maverick Ch., E. 
Boston, Oct. 6. 

SUFFOLK WEST CONFERENCE, W. Newton, Oct, 21. 


Essex NORTH BRANCH, W. B. M., Merrimac, Sept. 
30,10 A.M, Basket collation. 

NORFOLK CONFERENCE, South Braintree, Sept. 28. 

AMERICAN BOARD MEETING.—AIl persons who will 
attend the annual meeting of the American Board at 
New Haven, Ct., Oct. 12, and expect to go by way of 
Chicago, are requested to send {ndividual names ard 
addresses to The Congregationalist at once. If a sutd- 
cient number of names are sent it is hoped to obtain 
special cars and special rates. The last depends on the 
number that go. 

AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION.—Fifty-first 
annual meeting, Minneapolis, Minn., Oct. 19-21. Begin- 
ning at three o’clock on Tuesday afternoon. Annual 
sermon by J. W. Cooper, D. D., of Connecticut Tuesday 
evening. Interesting addresses and reports will be pre- 
sented in regard to the various fields of work, the Negroes 
of the South, the American Highlanders, the Indians of 
the West, the Chinese of the Pacific coast and the Alas- 
kans. Membership of the Association is derived from 
contributing evangelical churches, and consists of life 
members, pastors and two delegates appointed by any 
church, State or local conference or association. 

The principal meetings will be held in Plymouth 
Church. A cordial invitation is given by the Minneapo- 
lis churches and entertainment will be provided for all 
bona fide attendants, and a large representation ts antict- 
pated. The Western Railway Passenger Association, 
and probably other railway associations, will grant re- 
duced rates at one and one-third fares provided there is 
a certificate attendance of 100 who have paid full fare 
going to Minneapolis. It is necessary that each one pay- 
ng full fare shall secure certificate from the selling 
ticket agent to that effect. All applications for enter- 
tainment should be sent early to the chairman of the 
entertainment committee; Mr. Lowell E. Jepson, 106 
Washington Avenue, South, Minneapolis, Minn. 


FALL STATE MEETINGS 
Additions or changes should be sent in at once. 
Oregon, Hood River, Tuesday, Sept. 28. 


Minnesota, Montevideo, Tuesday, Sept. 28. 
Colorado, Trinidad, Tuesday, Sept. 28. 
California, Santa Cruz, Tuesday, Oct. 5. 

1, Salt Lake, Oct. 
Wyoming, Cheyenne, Friday, Oct. 8. 
California, South’n, Redlands, Tuesday, Oct. 12. 
Nebraska, { Monday, Oct. 18. 
Alabama, Marion, Wednesday, Nov. 10. 
Connecticut Conf. Bridgeport, Tuesday, Nov. 16. 
Washington, Walla Walla, Tuesday, Nov. 30. 


Benevolent Societies 

THE CONGREGATIONAL HOME MISSIONARY SOCIETY 
is represented in Massachusetts (and In Massachusetts 
only) by the MASSACHUSETTS HOME MISSIONARY So- 
CIETY, No. 9 Congregational House. Rev. Joshua Coit, 
Secretary; Rev. Rawin B. Palmer, Treasurer. 

WoOMAN’S HOME MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Room 
No. 32, Congregational) House. Office hours,9 to 5. An- 
nual membership, $1.00; life membership, $20.00. Con- 
tributions solicited. Miss Annie C. Bridgman Treasurer. 

AMERICAN BOARD OF COMMISSION ERS FOR FOR@ION 
sS188t080, Congregations House, No. 1 Somerset Street 
Boston. Frank H. Wiggin, Treasurer; Charlies E. Swe 
Publishing and Purchasing Agent. Office in New York, 
121 Bible House; in Chicago, 153 La Salle Street. 

WoOMAN’S BOARD OF MISSIONS, Room 1 and 2, Con- 
Geesonsl House. Miss Sarah Louise Day, Treasurer; 

iss Abbie B. Child, Home Secretary. 

THE AMERICAN MISSIONARY ASSOCIATION, Bible 
House, New York. Missions in the United States, evan- 
gelistic and educational, at the South and in the West 
among the Indians and Chinese. Boston office, 21 Con- 

regational House; Chicago office, 153 La Salle Street; 

Jleveland office, Y. M. C. A. Building. Donations may 
be sent to either of the above offices, or to H. W. Hub- 
bard, Treasurer, 108 Bible House, New York City. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH BUILDING SOCIETY 
—Church and Parsonage Building. Rev. L. H. Cobb, 
D. D., Secretary ; Charles E. Hope, Treasurer, 59 Bible 
House, New York; Rev. George Ve Hood, Congregational 
House, Boston, Field Secretary. 

CONGREGATIONAL EDUCATION SOCIETY (including 
work of former New West Commission).—Aids four hun- 
dred students for the ministry, eight home missionary 
colleges, twenty academies in the West and South, ten 
free Christian schools in Utah and New Mexico. S. F. 
Wilkins, Treasurer. Offices: 10 Congregational House, 
Boston; 151 Washington Street, Chicago, Ill. Address, 
10 Congregational House, Bosten. 

ConG. SUNDAY SCHOOL & PUBLISHING SOCIETY.— 
Contributions used only for missionary work. Rev. 
George M. Boynton, D. D., Secretary; W. A. Duncan, 
Ph. D., Field Secretary; Charlies F. Wyman, Treasurer 
Congregational House, Boston. 

MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF MINISTERIAL AID.— 
Treasurer, Mr. Arthur G. Stanwood, 701 Sears Building, 
Boston. Applications should be sent to Rev. E. B. 
Palmer, Room 9, Congregational House, Boston. 

MINISTERIAL RELIEF.—In order to afford a little 
timely aid to aged and disabled home and foreign mis- 
sionaries and ministers and their families, the committee 
of the National Council asks from each church one splen- 
did offering for its permanent invested fund. It also in- 
vites generous individual gifts. For fuller information 
see Minutes of National Council, 1892, and Year-Book, 
1893, page 62. Secretary, Rev. N. H. Whittlesey, New 
Haven, Ct.; Treasurer, Rev. 8. B. Forbes, Hartford, Ct. 
Form of a bequest: I bequeath to the “ Trustees of the 
National Council of the Congregational Churches of the 
United States” (a body corporate chartered under the 
laws of the State of Connecticut) (here insert the be 
quest), to be used for the purpose of Ministerial Relief 
as provided in the resolution of the National Council o 
the Congregational Churches of the United States at its 
session held in Chicago in October, 1886. 

THE CONGREGATIONAL BOARD OF PASTORAL SupP- 
PLY, established by the Massachusetts General Associ- 
ation, offers its services to churches desiring pastors or 

ulpit CY yim in Massachusetts and in other States. 
Room 22A, Congregational House, Boston. Rev. Charles 
B. Rice, Sec. 

THE BOSTON SEAMAN’S FRIEND SOCIETY, organized 
1827. Chapel and reading-room, 287 Hanover Street, 
Boston. Open day and evening. Sailors and landsmen 
welcome. Daily prayer meeting, 10.30 a. M., Bible study, 
3p.M. Sunday services, usual hours. Meetings every 
evening except Saturday. Branch mission, Vineyard 
Haven. Is a Congregational society and sopente to all 
Congregational churches for support. Send donations 
of money to B. S. Snow, Corresponding Secretary, Room 
22, Congregational House, Boston. Send clothing, com- 
fort bags, reading, ete., to Capt. 8, 8. Nickerson, chaplain. 
287 Hanover Street. Bequests should read: “1 gveans 
bequeath to the Bost »n Seaman’s Friend Society the sum 
of #——, to be applied to the charitable uses and perpeces 
of said society.” Rev. Alexander McKenzie, D. D., Presi- 
dent; George Gould, Treasurer. 
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PASSING COMMENT ON THIS WEEK’S NEWS 

“There has been much activity but no 
fussy uneasiness leading to change without 
progress, and the people have never felt that 
the sovereign remedy for ail their ills was to 
turn out the pastor and try a new one.”’ Such 
is the comment on the internal life of a church 
whose 150th anniversary is described below. 
Sensible people they must have been who 
have piloted the ecclesiastical craft for so 
long. 

The financial value of the church in upbuild- 
ing a community is indicated by the gift of 
two lots of land from a railroad corporation in 
Iowa, with the proviso that an edifice be 
erected within a year. It is perhaps unchar- 
itable to credit the givers with purely mer- 
cenary motives. Corporations sometimes have 
souls. At any rate, this one is helping to save 
souls, whatever its object. 

Two pastors assuming work at this time have 
added to their theological training, the one a 
business experience of five years, the other a 
four years’ scientific course. Practical illus- 
trations these of the growing conviction that 
a minister should be an all-around man. 

However much a Minnesota pastor may 
have been envied his weekly twenty-five mile 
drive to an out-station during the summer, 
which of us would care to take his place as he 
eontinues the trip through the winter? 

Portland may well be called a city of long 
pastorates, boasting, as it can, of three minis- 
ters who have each served a single church 
more than a quarter of a century and are still 
in the same harness. 

Three new churches in Illinois—the Con- 
gregational stronghold of the Interior—result 
from the efforts of a pastor who “ looked out”’ 
and “lent a hand.”’ 

House-to-house visitation in Connecticut 
and evangelistic meetings in New Hampshire 
mean increased numbers and vitality in the 
ehurches this fall. 

Can we not trace the influence of Christian 
Endeavor on the general work of the church 
in the admirable prayer meeting schedule of a 
Galifornia church? 

A Minnesota home missionary puts his shoul- 
der to the wheel and helps to carry the C. H. 
M. S., with its burden of debt. 

A hint of the magnificent distances in some 
far Western fields appears in the report of the 
Montana Association. 

Illinois furnishes another illustration of the 
unifying possibilities of Congregationalism. 

Congregationalism seems to be at a premium 
in the Empire State. 

A Lowell pastor evidently believes in sing- 
ing the gospel. 

Glad to hear that cheery note from the far 
Northwest. 


A NEW PASTOR AT STONEHAM 


Rev. Charles E. Beals, installed at Stoneham, 
Mass., Sept. 16, was born in Stoughton in 
1869. He studied mechanical engineering for 
four years at the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology, and theology for three years at 
Drew Seminary. In July, 1896, he resigned 
from the Methodist ministry and became as- 
sistant pastor of Maverick (Congregational) 
Church, East Boston, serving for a year under 
Dr. Smith Baker and leaving to accept a unan- 
imous call from the church in Stoneham, where 
he began work Aug. 1. 

Mr. Beals’s attractive personality and marked 
oratorical ability furnish an open sesame to 
the minds and hearts of his audience. He 
has always been in hearty sympathy with 
young people and was for a year president of 
the Providence District Epworth League. 

His statement of belief was so clear as to 
leave little question in the minds of the coun- 
ceil, and his ready answers to the few inquiries 
that followed were eminently satisfactory. 
The sermon was by Dr. Smith Baker, and the 
charge to the pastor by the venerable Dr. 
Daniel Mareh. Rev. D. A. Newton was pecul- 


iarly happy in extending the right hand of 
fellowship. 
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NORTH DAKOTA ASSOCIATION 

The sixteenth annual meeting was held at 
Jamestown, beautifully located on the bluffs 
of the James River and one of the brightest 
and most enterprising towns of the State. The 
attendance, owing to the busy harvest season, 
was not large, though all sections were repre- 
sented. Rev. J. T. Killen was moderator and 
preached the opening sermon from the text, 
‘*Who hath despised the day of small things? ”’ 
It was fitted to inspire hope for the work in 
the State. 

The report of Secretary Phillips showed an 
inerease of seven churches and a net gain of 
191 members. The total number of churches 
is eighty-three, of which fourteen are German 
and two Scandinavian; and the total member- 
ship is 2,133. The gain in benevolences, despite 
hard times, was $488. 

The report of home missionary Supt. H. C. 
Simmons for the work to June 1 and that of 
the new superintendent, Rev. J. L. Maile, 
showed the great burden upon the State Home 
Missionary Society because of reduced con- 
tributions. Superintendent Maile received a 
warm welcome to the State and his eminent 
qualifications for the work, his fine spirit, his 
wisdom in administration, have already won 
for him a high place in the affection and esteem 
of the churches. His report emphasized the 
need and opportunity of spiritual work. 

Crowning interest centered in the program 
for Wednesday evening, when the interests of 
Fargo College were considered. The official 
report showed an increasing attendance, a 
much larger proportion of students in regular 
courses, an earnest religious life and an ex- 
cellent faculty. While the financial situation 
is pressing, there is much to encourage. 

Superintendent Maile followed with an ad- 
mirable address on What North Dakota Should 
Do for the Endowment of Fargo College on 
the basis of what Fargo College will do for 
North Dakota. His seven years’ experience 
as field secretary of the Congregational Edu- 
eation Society enabled him to present effect- 
ively the work of the college and the. way to 
endow it. Dr. J. F. Dudley of Fargo followed 
with a vigorous speech and introduced reso- 
lutions pledging the co-operation of the asso- 
ciation and appointing a large committee for 
that purpose, also providing that not less than 
$50,000 should be raised in North Dakota. 
The women also voted to undertake raising 
$10,000 to endow the lady principal’s chair, 
and the ministers present pledged $2,500 
toward the endowment. It was a scene not 
soon to be forgotten when these men, many of 
them home missionaries on small salaries, of- 
fered their gifts for this purpose. It recalled 
that home missionary prayer meeting at the 
first gathering of the association in 1883, when 
it was proposed to found a college in North Da- 
kota and $1,400 were pledged by the home mis- 
sionaries present for that purpose. 

The women’s missionary meeting was, as 
usual, one of the most interesting. Miss Mary 
Page Wright interested all in her talks on 
Missionary Life in Turkey. The paper by 
Rev. George Curtiss on A Deeper Spiritual 
Life was arieh preparation for the commun- 
ion service. 

Supt. E. H. Stickney’s report showed that a 
vigorous 8S. S. work was being done. He had 
organized several new schools, besides divid- 
ing his time with Minneset2. The Seandina- 
vian home missionary » encouraging. 
Rev. L. J. Pedersen of Fargo continually re- 
ceives calls for work at new points. The as- 
sociation voted to raise $100 extra to help this 
work, as no money could be taken for it from 
the home missionary apportionment. © An ear- 
nest, hopeful spirit pervaded the meeting and 
a union of spirit that indicates the genuine 
fellowship and enthusiasm of the body in this 
State. mo. 


A CENTURY AND A HALF OF QUIET GROWTH 

First Church, Millbury, Mass., Sept. 9, 10, cele- 
brated the 150th anniversary of its organization. 
Thursday evening was devoted to song, social in- 
terecourse and reminiscences. Friday evening a 
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historical sermon was preached by the pastor, Rey. 
G. A. Putnam, and a sketch of the early times was 
given by J. C. Crane, Esq., of West Millbury. The 
audiences were large, many coming from Sutton 
and Worcester. During less than ten years of the 
150 has the church been without a settled pastor; 
and it has never had but seven pastors, making the 
average term a little over twenty-one years. 

In all about 1,200 members have been received. 
While many have been gathered during revival sea- 
sons, by far the larger number have come as a testi- 
mony to the fruitfulness of the quiet and ordinary 
means of grace. The present membership is 194. 


A GROUP OF INFANT CHURCHES IN ILLINOIS 

The pastor at Amboy, IIL, Rev. W. J. Warner, 
recently discovered a large contiguous district quite 
destitute of gospel privileges. Naturally he ap- 
plied to the C. H. M.S. for help. The State super- 
intendent could offer no financial aid, but promised 
the services of its missionary, Rey. C. F. VanAuken. 
A tent was rented and Mr. Warner, with the help 
of Mr. C.S. Baird, a seminary student, began services 
first in Palestine Grove. At this time but one per- 
son in all that region was a professing Christian. 
The meetings were well under way when the evan- 
gelist arrived. He preached three times before 
asking for any expression from the audience. Upon 
the first invitation 26 adults came forward at once. 
Such a religious awakening was never before known 
in that locality. The people asked for organization 
and a church of 29 adults was formed. A building 
committee has been appointed and it is expected 
that a neat house of worship will soon be erected. 
East Grove was the next point of attack. Here the 
interest grew until the tent was filled with inter- 
ested hearers. At the close of the’ meetings 33 
adults were organized into a church. Walton, a 
village on the C. B. & Q. R. R., was then besieged. 
The audiences grew from 19 to 225. The listeners 
were composed of Lutherans, Baptists, Methodists, 


Disciples, Presbyterians, Congregationalists and 
Mormons. A chureh was formed of 17 charter 
members, among them 11 heads of families. All the 


above named denominations save the first and the 
last were represented. 


THEOLOGICAL SEMINARIES 
Pacific 

The opening exercises, Sept. 7, embraced an ad- 
dress by Professor Mooar on Requirements and 
Preparation for the Ministry, and shorter addresses 
by Rev. Messrs. C. R. Brown, A. O. Stevens and 
B. 8. Winchester. The seminary receives eight 
new students, including graduates of Stanford and 
Nebraska Universities. —The unimproved property 
of the seminary lying to the east of the yard is to be 
brought into the market by cutting Plymouth Ave- 
nue through to Broadway and improving Academy 
Avenue. 


CLUBS 

Cr.—The New Haven Club desires to invite all 
who attend the meeting of the American Board to 
be guests of the club at its meeting Monday even- 
ing, Oct. 11. Supper, at 6.30, will be followed by 
brief addresses. All who wish to accept this invi- 
tation must notify the secretary, Rev. C. F. Clarke, 
Whitneyville, Ct., not later than Oct. 6, that seats 
at the tables may be provided. 

Wyn.—Puget Sound Club met in Tacoma, Sept. 8. 
The program was largely devoted to the younger 
members, the theme being The Young People. 
Deacon Smith of Seattle gave his impression of con- 
ditions in South America, whence he had recently 
returned. 


NEW ENGLAND 
Massachusetts 
For Boston news see page 427.) 
LOWELL.—Highland. Rey. C. L. Merriam has 
begun a course of evening sermons on Witnessing 
for Christ, the opening one being on The Witness of 
Savonarola. At John Street Rey. G. H. Johnson 
has opened a series of morning sermons on The 
Holy Spirit, and prefaces a brief gospel address in 
the evening with a prelude, last Sunday’s being on 
The Position of B. Fay Mills. At Kirk Street two 
chorus choirs haye been formed, one of men, the 
other of women, and each will be drilled by thor- 
oughly competent trainers and used to enrich the 
usual services. 








Hype PARK.—Clarendon Hills. Rey. A. L. Loder, 
who recently accepted a call to serve this people till 
next January, came originally from the Presby- 
terians and is a graduate of Princeton College and 
Union Seminary. Five years in a printing office in 
his youth, a pastorate of about the same length over 
the Congregational church in Norwood, Mass., and 
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more recent literary work have given him an ex- 
ceptionally broad preparation for his present field. 

WORCESTER.—Old South held its post-vacation 
rally last week, which proved a great success in 
point of attendance and sociability. It was under 
the management of Dr. A. Z. Conrad, who gave a 
chatty description of vacation experiences.——The 
ministers at their first meeting, Sept. 13, elected 
Rev. A. G. Todd of Bethany Church moderator. 

NORTHAMPTON.—Edwards, The edifice was re- 
opened last Sunday after undergoing extensive re- 
pairs in connection with placing in position a new 
organ, the gift of Edward C. Bodman of New York. 
The decorations are exceptionally harmonious. 

DracutT.—Central. At the September commun- 
ion, the first in the remodeled meeting house, the 
pastor, Rey. F. I. Kelley, gave the right hand of 
fellowship to nine new members. 

Maine 

PORTLAND.—Bethel. A special service in recog- 
nition of the newly renovated edifice was held Sept. 
19. Addresses were made by Rey. Messrs. W. H. 
Fenn, D. D., and D. M. Pratt. The present house 
was built 32 years ago, just after the great fire. 
Since then Rey. Francis Southworth has been the 
only pastor. Dr. Fenn, who assisted at the dedica- 
tion and installation 82 years ago, is the only Con- 
gregational pastor in the State who has ministered 
equally long in one chureh. The ceiling of the 
sanctuary consists of a drapery of new and brilliant 
flags of the eight nations that furnish most of the 
world’s seamen. The church has recently organ- 
ized a branch of 17 members on an island, and Mr. 
Southworth preaches and administers the sacra- 
ment there once in two months. St. Lawrence. 
Impressive and tender farewell services were held 
in the old sanctuary the afternoon of Sept. 19. The 
entire day showed the deep attachment of God’s 
people to a time-honored place of worship.——State 
Street. After eight weeks’ absence with his wife 
in Europe, Dr. J. L. Jenkins resumed his ministra- 
tions Sept. 12. 

WALDOBORO.—The old church building on the 





hill, damaged by lightning a year ago, is under- | 


going repairs. The exterior has been painted, a 
new ceiling will be frescoed and the organ is to be 
placed behind the pulpit. It will probably be ready 
by the middle of October for services, which in the 
meantime are held in the chapel. 

BuxTon.—The annual reading for the benefit of 
the church by Kate Douglass Wiggin from her own 
works has taken place and is gratefully acknowl- 
edged. The program included selections from an 
unpublished manuscript, Penelope’s Progress. 

BRISTOL.—Rey. W. H. McBride has received a 
unanimous call to remain another year. He will 
take a vacation, during which the interior of the 
meeting house will be renovated. 

DEER IsSLE.—Rev. 8S. W. Chapin resumes charge 
of the work at Sifnset, which during the summer 
has been in care of Mr. D. E. Putnam of Bangor 
Seminary. 

East Baldwin is favored with the visit of women 
missionaries, who came Sept. 5. 


New Hampshire 
BARTLETT.—The new edifice, completed except 
the basement, was dedicated with appropriate serv- 
ices Sept. 9, Pres. C. 8. Murkland preaching the ser- 
mon. With furnishings it cost $6,000, of which the 


N. H. Missionary Society contributed $1,000. After | 
the decision was made to build an appeal was made | 
for funds, and $3,000 were soon subscribed. Some of | 
the larger churches of the State contributed, and | 


$300 were received from outside friends. The edi- 
fice was planned to meet the special needs of the 


parish, and is adapted to the prosecution of Chris- | 
tian work along broader than denominational lines, | 
with the ultimate design to adopt institutional | 


features. Church, parish and community congratu- 
late themselves upon this new acquisition. Rev. J. 
R. Horne, Jr., is pastor. 

MARLBORO.—At the suggestion of the pastor the 


communion collection was voted to the church in | 
Bartlett, exemplifying in this practical way the | 


| work of today. 


fellowship of the churches. ‘ 

Plymouth and Peterboro are preparing for evan- 
gelistic services next month, the former by holding 
union meetings through September. 

Vermont 

WESTMINSTER.—The funeral of Rey. C. W. 
Thompson, D. D., Sept. 13, was attended by Pro- 
fessor Goodrich of the University of Vermont and 
by five members of the Windham County Associa- 


tion. Appreciative addresses were made by Dr. | 


Joseph Torrey and Rev. Messrs. C. 0. Day, G. I. 

Bard and F. B. Hyde, pastor of the local church. 
NORTH POWNAL.—As the pastor’s family were 

moving into the new parsonage a kerosene stove 
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exploded, seriously injuring Mrs. Garretson. She 
is now recovering, and the damage to the house 
was covered by insurance. 

LowELL.—Lightning recently made havoe with 
the edifice, tearing its way through the belfry, in- 
juring the roof and breaking 25 panes of glass. In- 
surance aided in the repairs, which were completed 
in two weeks. 

NEWPORT has arranged for raising its debt by 
issuing 500 interest-bearing notes of $10 each, 
which were assumed by members and their friends, 
some of whom took as many as 25 shares. 

RUTLAND.—Miss Wooley, Bible instructor at 
Wellesley College, was greeted, Sept. 10, by an ap- 
preciative audience and gave an inspiring address 
on The Bible as Literature. 


Rhode Island 

PROVIDENCE.—North. Rev. F. H. Decker has 
received a hearty call to Westerly, but it is doubtful 
if he will be allowed to leave this city. Already 
plans for new work are set in motion by earnest 
members.— Union. Rey. Wallace Nutting, D. D., 
returned from abroad and preached Sept. 12. 
Beneficent. Rev. W. T. House, Dr. Vose’s assist 
ant, has been regaining strength after serious ill- 
ness. 





CRANSTON.—Edgewood will worship in the Casino 
till its building plans are perfected. Summer serv- 
ices on the beach, in which Rev. D. T. Torrey was 
at times assisted by other speakers, have been well 
attended. 

Connecticut 

KENT.—Rey. Howard Mudie has completed the 
year for which he consented to come, and will now 
seek another field. The year has been marked by a 
revival in May, attending the special services of 


Rey. H. W. Pope, which were followed by faithful | 


personal work on the part of the pastor. Thirty 
members have been added on confession and 11 by 
letter. Congregations have been large throughout 
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the year, and even during the summer interest has 
increased in the well-attended prayer meetings. 
Mr. Mudie’s departure is deeply regretted. He 
closed his pastoral labors Sept. 12. After the morn- 
ing service Mr. H. H. Spooner presented a com- 
plimentary testimonial, which was unanimously 
adopted. Mr. and Mrs. Mudie will be in New 
Haven for the present. 

HARTFORD.—Fourth. The result of improve- 
ments and alterations costing nearly 34,000 is emi- 


Continued on page 430. 





A PREACHER’S REPORT 


Interesting Statement by Elder Joel H. 
Austin of Goshen, Ind. 

“T was a victim of catarrh and had al- 
most constant pain in my head. The 
trouble was gradually working down on 
my lungs. I was weak and irresolute. 
My wife had the grip and Hood’s Sarsapa- 
rilla cured her. After this I had the same 
disease and resorted to Hood’s. Inashort 
time the aches and pains were relieved 
and I also saw the medicine was helping 
my catarrh. In six weeks I ceased to 
have any further trouble with it and I am 
now a well man. The pains and bloating 
I had in my limbs are gone and I am re- 
lieved of a heart trouble. I am thankful 

| fora medicine so intelligently compounded 
and so admirably adapted to the needs of 
the system.”” ELpER JorL H. AUSTIN, 
Goshen, Ind. 
5] s cure liver ills, easy t« 
Hood’s Pills exc) to operate. "25 cents. 








London 
Walking Hats 


In our Trimmed Millinery Parlors on 


the second floor we are making an ex- 
cellent display of the stylish an’ exceed- 
ingly popular London Walking Hats. They 
are our own direct importation, and conse- 
quently a choice selection. There is suf- 
ficient variety in style and price to suit 
every taste and every purse. The prices 


range from 


2.00 & 7.50 


Very reasonable for such Stylish Hate 


WM. S. BUTLER & CO.,_ 


The Leading Millinery House 


90 to 98 TREMONT ST., BOSTON. 
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WASHINGTON'S DESK. 


(Mt. Vernon: 1760.) 


Nearly every one who has visited Wash- 
ington has taken the little side trip to Mt. 
Vernon, with its historic scenes and surround- 


In one of the rooms on the ground floor 


is the original of this desk. 

It is an exact reproduction of Washington’s 
favorite piece of furniture which we now offer 
to our customers. The,whole piece, inside and 


outside, is built of old Spanish Mahogany—a very different thing from our cabinet 


It is a double desk. From either side you can operate one center drawer and 


three right side drawers. The left side 
side. The desk stands on 8 stout legs. 
each side. 


drawers are operated from the opposite 


It has a broad top and a 3-shelf bank on 


The ends of the desk are finished into three drawer fronts, have double (solid) 


| brass handles. This makes twenty drawer fronts with their trimmings on all four 
| sides. 





PAINE FURNITURE CO., 
48 CANAL STREET, BOSTON. 
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nently satisfactory. The east gallery has been 
rendered available and, with the other additional 
room obtained by changes, the seating capacity is 
brought up to 1,200, with an additional 100 when 
chairs are placed in the aisles. Swinging double 
doors give an easy exit, and a steam heating plant 
has been put in. New carpets have been laid in the 
auditorium, and new cushions placed in the pews. 
The exterior, particularly the tower, is undergoing 
eonsiderable repairing. The building is lighted by 
gas and electricity, and its acoustic properties are 
considered perfect. 

HockaNnuM.—After an illness in Norwich that 
confined him to his bed three weeks, Rev. F. P. 
Bacheler has returned and is improving rapidly. 
During his absence thieves ransacked the house 
from top to bottom, taking many articles of minor 
value and a diamond ring belonging to Mrs. Bach- 
eler. They also made the house their headquarters 
for several days, the neighbors accounting for their 
presence by the supposition that it was some one 
who was engaged to open up the house to air it. 

BLOOMFIELD.—Sept. 12 was the anniversary of 
the coming of the present pastor. During the year 
there have been several accessions by letter, the 
morning attendance has increased and the gather- 
ings at prayer meeting are double those of a year 
ago. An even 100 were present Sept. 12 at Sunday 
school out of a total enrollment of 130, an unusu- 
ally large percentage considering how widely scat- 
tered the members are over a large farming district. 

New HAven.—The old College Street edifice, 
now used for the musical department at Yale and 
known as College Hall, is to be remodeled to look 
less like a church. This will necessitate extensive 
alterations and improvements. A recent examina- 
tion shows the steeple to be practically as strong as 
when first built. | 

MERIDEN.—First. The entire parish has been 
canvassed by the young people in the interest of 
Rally Day. A card of invitation is put into the 
hand with explanations and assurance of a hearty 
welcome. 

BRISTOL.—The new gospel wagon was dedicated 
Sept. 12 on the Hill green, in the presence of about 
150 people. Following these services a body of 
workers went toCompounce and held an interesting 
meeting. 

MIDDLE STATES 
New York 

OGDENSBURG.—First. Rev. C. W. Wilson closed 
his work Sept. 5, after a pastorate of nearly three 
years, during which over 70 members have been re- 
ceived and a general advance has been made in 
the various departments of church work, especially 
in benevolence, the church remembering gener- 
ously, for its means, each of the societies. Resolu- 
tions appreciative of Mr. Wilson’s work were 
adopted by the congregation at the morning service 
Sept. 5. In the evening the Baptist, Methodist 
Episcopal and Presbyterian churches of the city 
joined First in a union service in his honor. He 
will begin work Oct. 1 with Park Avenue Church, 
Meadville, Pa 

SHERBURNE.—The pastor, Rev. W. A. Trow, has 
returned from his European trip and officiated at 
the September communion. A largely attended re- 
ception was given him the following Monday even- 
ing in the ehurch parlors, with kind addresses of 
welcome. The house of worship will now be closed 
for several weeks while repairs are in progress, 
including fresecoing, new lights and carpets, the 
congregation worshiping meanwhile in the Opera 


* House. 


The State H. M.S. has been passing through an 
unusual experience this summer, having received 
no less than four invitations to organize churches 
out of the scattered membership of other denomina- 
tions. In one case two denominations united in 
the petition, offering to abandon their present affilia- 
tions and unite in a Congregational church. In 
another instance a U. P. organization, feeling its 
own unfitness to occupy the field, agreed that a 
Congregational church would be its proper suc- 
cessor, and offered to transfer a new edifice at the 
actual expense to its Chureh Erection Society, 
about one-half the original cost. A remarkable fea- 
ture of these invitations is that they have come un- 
sought. 

New Jersey 


JERSEY CriTy.—First. In place of Rev. J. L. 
Wells, the late assistant pastor who is deseribed by 
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his colleague, Mr. Scudder, as * indefatigably genial 

and kind to the poor,” the church has secured Rey. 

S. H. Cox, until recently assistant to Dr. Thomas 

Dixon of New York. Another investment in prop- 

erty has been made, again on the hill. It is the 
corner lot opposite the hill church, and includes the 
dwelling upon it, which will be needed in a few 
years for a parish house. The purchase is made 
now because of a favorable opportunity which 
would not recur. The People’s Palace continues 
active and still finds more work than it can do. Its 
baths, the only free ones in the city, were enjoyed 
by 12,622 street children during July and August. 

CHESTER is now pastorless, Rey. S. H. Bray hav- 

ing closed work Aug. 1. It has recently repaired 
and decorated its house of worship at considerable 
cost, the women meeting part of the expense by a 
successful lawn festival, and the Y. P. S. C. E. con- 
tributing $40. This society, the first formed west 
of the Hudson, continues to thrive in numbers and 
in spirituality. Its newly organized missionary de- 
partment is active. The senior deacon, now past 
fourscore, though far from rich, finds that he has 
contributed $10,000 to the church, aside from mis- 
sionary gifts, in the 40 years of his connection. 
THE INTERIOR 
Ohio 

CLEVELAND.—Pilgrim greatly enjoyed a_ brief 
visit from Mrs. J. D. Eaton of the American Board’s 
Mission at Chihuahua, Mexico. She addressed the 
weekly chureh prayer meeting, the Sunday school 
and the Endeavor Society, and the Women’s Asso- 
ciation tendered to her a reception at the beautiful 
art gallery of Mr. and Mrs. C. F. Olney. Her son 
Charles, a Beloit student and actively identified 
with the student volunteer movement, was also 
cordially received, and his address before the young 
people of the church gave an additional impulse to 
their already earnest interest in foreign missions. 

BEREA reopened its house of worship Sept. 12, 
after expending several hundred dollars for a new 
slate roof, redecorating the audience-room, putting 
in electric lights, ete. The money was all pledged 
and most of it paid beforehand. The work is pros- 
pering under the efficient leadership of Rev. S. B. 
Beard. 

Ulinois 
For Chicago news see page 418.) 

Dre KALB.—Swedish. The ordination of a pastor 
was an event of more than ordinary interest. Mr. 
Jonas Anderson, recently graduated from the 
Scandinavian department of Chicago Seminary, was 
the candidate. He passed a critical examination, 
conducted in both English and Swedish. When 
the latter language was used Professor Risberg in- 
terpreted the replies. At the public services in the 
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HALL’S 
Vegetable Sicilian 


HAIR RENEWER 


Beautifies and restores Gray 
Hair toits original colorand 
vitality ; prevents baldness ; 
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Gaze’s Tours rs 
ze Mediterranean Countries, 


Oct. 16 and Jan. 15, visiting Spain, Mo- 
rocco, Algiers, Tunis, Sicily, Italy, etc., 
including a visit to the Island of Malta— 
70 days, high-class—all expenses, $570. 
Annual Round the World Tour Nov. s— 
Italy, Greece, Egypt and Palestine—Oct. 
9, Feb. 5 and 12. South France and Italy 
parties monthly. Descriptive programs 
free. Independent Tickets for any desired 
tour throughout the world. 

Choice Berths on all Steamers. 


W. H. EAVES, Agt. H. Gaze & Sons, 
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Dr. Ring’s Sanatorium 


Arlington Heights, 8 miles from Boston. 
For Health, Rest and Recreation. 
Write for Illustrated Booklet. 
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evening Dr. James Tompkins preached in English 
and ‘Prof. Fridolf Risberg in Swedish. The or- 
daining prayer was in the Swedish tongue. The 
right hand of fellowship, by Rev. T. 8. Oadams, and 
the charge to the pastor, by Rev. E. W. Huelster, 
were both in English. The charge to the people, 
by Prof. M. E. Peterson, was in Swedish. Most of 
the hymns were sung in Swedish, though in some 
eases it was interesting to find that both languages 
were being used. This was particularly noticeable 
in the closing volume of praise when the long meter 
Doxology was sung. The benediction was pro- 
nounced by the newly ordained pastor in Scandi- 
navian. 
THE WEST 
lowa i 

HAMPTON.—The 40th anniversary occurred Sept. 
7, and the celebration continued during the greater 
part of a week, beginning on Sunday with a memo- 
rial sermon by the pastor, Rev. J. W. Ferner. Mon- 
day evening, devoted to Christian Endeavor, was 
signalized by a report of the San Francisco conven- 
tion. Tuesday was the anniversary day proper, 
Wednesday occurred the woman’s missionary me- 
morial, the address being given by Mrs. Marsh of 
Bulgaria, and Thursday evening was set apart for 
the Woman’s Aid Society. A supper was served, 
followed by speeches. 

LAWN HiLu.—The Chicago & Northwestern Rail- 
road has given two lots upon which to build a house 
of worship, the conditions of the gift being that the 
building be erected within a year. 

McGREGOR.—The edifice was reopened Sept. 5» 
having undergone extensive repairs. A handsome 
steel ceiling, artistically paneled and decorated and 
illuminated by incandescent lights, make a beauti- 
ful interior. The $1,200 required for the changes 
were raised by voluntary contributions, of which the 
Ladies’ Society and the Y, P. S.C. E. gave liberal 
portions. This reopening marks the ciose of ten 
years of service of Rey. C. A. Marshall. He con- 
ducted union services at the M. E. church while his 
own building was closed. 

Minnesota 

ROUND PRAIRIE.—Rey. J. F. Locke supplies here 
without commission during the financial embarrass- 
ment of the C. H. M.S. Eight new members have 
been received and interest is developing. 

Rosk CREEK.—Rey. C. J. Swain of Lyle has 
preached here also Sunday afternoons during the 
summer, taking a drive of 24 miles. He will con- 
tinue this supply during the winter. 

Nebraska 

LINCOLN.—First lately held a rally prayer meet- 
ing, with the phenomenal attendance of 90,— Vine 
Street is renovating and enlarging its building at an 
expense of several hundred dollars. The addition 
when finished will increase the seating capacity to 
about 400. The church is making vigorous efforts 
to reach self-support, and to this end will allow the 
pastor, Rev. A. F. Newell, to devote one-third of 
his time to the Butler Avenue Mission.——Plymouth 
has been laboring faithfully during the summer to 
close up its outstanding obligations for the original 
construction of the edifice. The C. C. B.S. will aid 
and the members will pay the balance. Enough 
has been secured to assure the success of the plan, 
and the finances will soon be upon a substantial 
basis, 

PACIFIC COAST 
California 

SANTA BARBARA.—By a recent change the first 
mid-week meeting of the month is to be devoted to 
missions; the second to church work; the third to 
Christian citizenship; and the fourth to a covenant 
service, with roll-call, similar to the consecration 
meeting of the C. E. Society. When a fifth meeting 
occurs in the month some Bible topie will be as- 
signed. Thus far the change has worked admira- 
bly, the attendance far exceeding the previous 
record. 

Washington 

O.tyMpPrIA.—The pastor, Rev. C. L. Diven, D. D., 
closed seven years’ service Aug. 31. Through his 
faithful efforts some of the strongest elements in 
the city have been gathered into the church. Both 
Dr. and Mrs. Diven are highly esteemed throughout 
the State. They go to the far East. 


OTHER CHRISTIAN WORK 


Rey. Cyrus B. Peckham, a graduate of Brown | 


University and of the Maine Medical School, and 
previously a .pastor of Free Baptist churches in 
Rhode Island, New Hampshire, Vermont and 
Maine, has been chosen field secretary by the 
directors of the Evangelistic Association of New 
England, to present its work to the churches of 
New England. 
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THE PERFECTION OF TOILET SOAP. 

It required years of costly and careful ex- 
“ge age to produce a Toilet Soap that should 
e fully up to the high standard of the Famous 
Williams’ Shaving Soaps. 


FOR DELICATE SKINS. 

Those whose skins are delicate will always 
find the use of Jersey Cream Soap a delight. 
Its rich, cream-like lather has remarkable heal- 
ing properties. The skin is left soft and smooth. 

ABSOLUTELY PURE, 
DELICATELY SCENTED, 
GIVES UNIVERSAL SATISFACTION. 


F EE ! A Beautiful 
* Transparent 


Window Thermometer 


(12 inches long, 3 inches wide) 





to fasten outside the window, is carefully 
packed with each dozen cakes of 


JERSEY CREAM TOILET SOAP. 
Sample Cake of this exquisite Soap 
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feceipt of . . 2 2 ts © 2 2 cents. 
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Weekly Register 


Calls 
BEARD, Reuben A., Nashua, N. H., to Prospect St. Ch., 
Cambridge, Mass. 
BLUM, Karl J., Wesley, Io., to Seand. Ch., Britt, in 
connection with his present charge. Accepts. 
BOUGHTON, Clement A., Stoughton, Wis., to Necedah. 





Accepts, 

BROWN, Frank J., Verndale, Minn., to Bethany Ch., 
past Accepts. 

= Jonas, Leavenworth, Wnh., accepts call to 

tt arbor. 

c rei B ELL, John P., Hennepin, Ill., to Covert, Mich. 

CHASE, Jas. B., Correctionville, Lo., accepts call to Hull, 
a former fiel \. 

CONV = SE, Edward J., who has supplied at Albany, 
Me., to be assistant pastor at First Ch., Columbus, O. 

COX, Sydney H., recently assistant of Dr. Thos. Dixon 
of New York, to be assistant pastor of First Ch., Jersey 
City, N. J. Reaspte 

DAVIE, Chas. N., Bangor Sem., to Cranberry Isles, Me. 


ts 
= _~ Francis H., North Ch., Providence, R. I., to 





y. 

HE R Tr: ae Arthur F., Bunker Hill, IL, to be professor 
of Latin in Blackburn University. Accepts. 

HILLS, Wm. S., to the pastorate of Alma and Naponee, 
Neb., where he has supplied for nearly a year. 

JACKSON, Frank D., Sutton, Neb., to P iigrim and Park- 
vale Chs., Omaha. 

KNIGHT, Wm., Saginaw, Mich., to Central Ch., Fall 
River, Mass. 

~- a John W. H., Kennewick, Wn., to Leaven- 


LODWICK. Wm., recently of Lake Benton, Minn., to 
Stewartville. Accepts. 
LYMAN, E. Fenn, accepts call to remain at Waubay, 8. D. 
a Chas. W., Open Door Ch., Minneapolis, 
Minn., to Worthington. 
MORRIS, Maurice B., Fairport Harbor, O., to Dayton, 


OBERHAU S, Herman F., Weiser, Ida., to Prescott, Wis. 
Accepts. 
PRES fON, Hartwell L., MeCook, Neb., to Clark, S. D. 


Accepts. 

7 COX, John B., Leavitt St. Ch., Chicago, to Western 
Ch., Toronto, Can. 

STACEY, John W., Webster, Mich., to New Baltimore 
and C hesterfield. Accepts. 

STETSON, Reuben K., New Decatur, Ala., to Wyanet, 


THOMAS, W. Arthur, ree ently of Dunkirk, Ind., to See 
ond Ch., Mansfield, Ct. 

THOMPSON, Carl D., Chie ago Sem., to continue work 
at Sharon, Wis., for two years from Jan. 1. 

TIBBETTS, Dallas D., Miles, Io., to Central C ity. 


Ordinations and Installations 

ANDERSON, Jonas, o. p. Swedish Ch., De Kalb, Il. 
Sermons, Dr. Jas. Tompkins and Prof. Fridolf Risberg ; 
ose rT i. Rev. Messrs. T. S. Oadams, E. W. Huelster, 

-eterson. 

BAKE R, Frank H., o. Bar Mills, Me., Sept. 1. 

BEALS, Chas. E., ¢. Stoneham, Mass., Sept. 16. Sermon, 
Rev. Smith Baker, D.D.; — . Rev. Messrs. B. 
4 Lote, w. Thompson, Newton, Jacob Ide, 

a penta Ma areh, D.D. 

pv 1m ER, Norman H., o. and i. Vergennes, Vt., Sept. 
14 , —t., lr. W. S. Smart; other parts, Rev. 
Messrs. A.W. Dickens, Ben). Swift, Prof. S. F. Emerson, 
G.W. Phillips, D. D. 

GANLEY, Wm.., o. Lowell, Vt., Sept. 7. Sermon, Rev. 
Harlan Creelman, Ph. D.; other parts, Rev. Messrs. J. 


C. Langford, L. P. Atwood, C. E. Fay, R. C. Moodie, 
L. Doda, H. W. Hik ireth, C. H. Merrill. 
JUNKINS, Geo. C . and « The Forks, Me., Sept. 7. 


Sermon, Rev tT. 'B. Hatt; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 
T. G. Mitchell, J. A. Jones, J. C. Gregory, H. W. Kim- 
] 


~ * 

LUCAS, Burton A., 0. and ¢. Alton, N. H., Sept. 15. Ser- 
mon, Dr. Smith Baker; other parts, Rey. Messrs. G. E. 
Lovejoy, Dan’l McIntyre, E. Ss. po Med Henry Hyde. 

MATSON, Bernard G., o. and rec. p. Medina, O., Sept. 15. 
Sermon, Prof. H. C. King; other parts, Rev. Messrs. 

F. Skeele, Roswell Chapin, B. F. Griffith, J. R. 
Nichols, H. M. Tenney, D. D. 

SARGENT, Jas. B., o. and i. Hampden, Mass., Sept. 15. 
Sermon, Dr. P. S. Moxom; “— i. vy. Messrs. 
C. S. Beardslee, M. 8S. Howard, . Harrison, F. E. 
Jenkins. 

WOOD, Morgan, ¢. Old Bond St. Ch., Toronto, Can., 
Sept. 7. 

Resignations 
BENEDICT, George, Union Ch., Haverhill, Mass. 
BUSH, Fred. W., Twenty-fifth St. Ch., Port Huron, 


Mich. 
CAMPBELL, John P., Hennepin, Il. 
DIVEN, Clarence L., Olympia, Wn., after a seven years’ 
Pare. 
DURYEA, a4 J., Riverside ch., Elkhart, Ind. 





HULBE alvin B., Old Mission, Mich. 
HUNT, Th io. C., First Ch., Eau Claire, Wis. 
JEWELL, J. Sp encer, Corona, Cal. 
KNOWLES, Matthew, Cheboygan, Mich. 


LAVENDER, Robt. F., Gilman, Io 

LONG, — W., Percival, Io., to study further at Chi- 
cago se 

McCLE ME NTS, H. John, S. Lake Linden, Mich. 

MERRILL, Chas. W., Open Door Ch., Minneapolis. 

MESERVE, Isaac C., Davenport Ch., New Haven, Ct. 

MUDIE. Howard, Kent, eg 

RICE, Gilman, Tamworth, N. H. 

as, Jesse A., Nee ~ Wis., to complete study at 


SMITH, L. Adams, Christopher, Wn 
WALKER, John T., Douglass, Mich 
Churches Organized 

EAST GROVE (near Amboy), fil., 33 members. 

PALESTINE GROVE (near Amboy ), Il., 29 members. 

PERHAYM., Minn., 12 Sept., 15 members. 

ROYALTON, Minn., Bohemian, 19 Sept. 

WALTON, Ill., 17 members. 

Miscellaneous 

CLARKE, Chas. F., i of Whitneyville, Ct., and South 

DINSMORE, Chas. A., § Boston, Mass., respectively, 
have been making an historical pilgrimage on their 
ey through eastern Massachusetts and Rhode 

DUNCKLEE, Maurice J., a layman and 8. 8. i ot., who 
has been supplying at Meriden and Cornish, N. H., has 
pot an invitation to supply regularly at the latter 

Oin t 

EY, 8. Arthur, on returning to Biddeford, Me., from 
Pie continental trip, was tendered a reception at the 
church parlors. 

HERSHEY, Simon B., for the past two years pastor in 
Ashland, 0., preached his farewell sermon Sept. 5. He 
has removed to Cleveland, and for the present will 
devote his entire time to a lecture bureau, of which 
he has been associate manager for several years past 

JONES, Henry W., and wife, on the way to their home 
in Ciaremont, Cal., were on the train wrecked near 
Emporia, Kan., Sept. 9, but escaped with no more seri 
ous injury than the | jan of Mrs. Jones's trun .. 

is was their second railway accident. 

= TTLE, Joseph B., pastor at Greenfield Hill, Ct., 

on his return from a vacation at Hancock Point. 
e., found awaiting him a handsome Columbia bicy- 
cle, the gift of his people. 

McALLISTER, Frank B., Yale Sem., has supplied at 
Munnsville, N. Y. + luring th the summer. 

McCLAVE, Fred. ale Sem. student, has just 
elosed his summer’s work at Stockville, Neb., where 
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his services have been highly appreciated and fruitful 
of good, 

PHILLIPS, Geo, W., and his wife, on returning to Rut 
land, Vt., after three months in Europe, were given an 
informal reception. 

STACEY, John W., of Webster, Mich., on his way 
home from Detroit, was seized by robbers on the 
Michigan Central track west of Ann Arbor, and re 
lieved of R20 one a gold watch. 

VHEELOCK, Edwin, preached, Sept. 5, his 42d anni 

ry sermon as pastor of the church at Cambridge, 








ACCESSIONS TO THE CHURCHES 
Conf. Tot. Conf. Tot 
CALIFORNIA MICHIGAN 
Beckwith, 5.8 
Lodi, » 4 Detroit, First, 11 


Oakland, Market St, 3 3 Mt. Hope, _ 3 
Rio Vista, 1 6 Grand Rapids, South, 1 3 


San Francisco, First, 6 MINNESOTA 
Olivet, 3 
Park, 3 Ada, a 
Weaverville, Trinity, 6 6 Perham, — Wb 


heeiterlin 1 
CONNECTICUT Round Prairie, 8 


East Grant 3 MISSOURI 
eres Fourth, 1 5 gt. Louis, Central eae 
3... oe oe oS ok 
Meriden, First, 3 3 —" Park, ae 
e Nepaug, 3 . 5 
New Fairfield, 4 6 Hyde Park, . 
Putnam, S S&S NEW HAMPSHIRE 
ILLINOIS Dunbarton, 4 4 
East Grove, 33 Nelson, 3 3 
Palestine Grove, 29 Sw 
Walton, 17 VERMON' 
10WA Barre : 3 
( 
Belle Vista. W Burlltigton, ‘ollege — 
Castana, 2 6 winis w << 
Grinnell, 10 12 V ‘ilifamsto n, 
Percival, ak 2a OTHER CHURCHES 
MAINE Bloomfield, N. Y., In 
E. Madison, 10 10 dependent, 2 4 
Isle au Haut, 4 Elmira, S. D. so 
lin Indian Valley, Ida., — 11 
MASSACHUSETTS River Point, R.I., 2 5 
Dracut, 9 Snohomish, Wn., 7 10 
Fall River, French, 4 4 Churches with less 
N. Brookfield, First, — 3 than three, 17 47 


Conf., 117; Tot., 389. 
Total since Jan. 1. Conf., 11,273; Tot., 20,878. 





Deaths 


The charge for notices of deaths is twenty-five cents. Each | 
additional line ten cents, courting eight words to a line. The | 
money should be sent with the notice. 





ABBOTT—In Brookline, Sept. 17, of apoplexy, H. EF. 
Abbott, a prominent business man of Boston and | 
Brookline, aged 62 yrs. For 20 years he had been | 
elerk of the Harvard Congregational Society, and an 
indefatigable director of the North End Mission, while | 
for ten years he was actively interested in the Shaw 
mut Avenue Mission. 

LITTLE—In_ Webster, N. H., Sept. 7, Aponia Coffin, | 
widow of Deacon Enoch Little, aged 86 yrs 

LYNN—In Chicago, IL, Aug, 25, Charles F. Fyn, senior’| | 
deacon of the Dunean Ave. Ch., aged 69 yrs. i 

STOWELL—In Chicago, Sept. 17, Mrs. Dr. J. H. Stow- 
ell, the wife of one of the deaco: Plymouth Church 
and a daughter of the well-known evangelist, Kingsley | 
A. Burnell. She had a long and most distressing ill- 
ness, through which her faith kept strong and beauti- 
ful. She leaves five small children. 











MOSES H. SARGENT 


Began and ended his og life in Newburyport, span- 
ning the time from June 28, 1825, until Sept. 13, 1897. 
He Lag and ended his business life as a bookseller, 
dividing his career between Newburyport and Boston. 
During his experience in Boston he was for twenty-five 
years treasurer and agent of the Sunday School and Pub- 
lishing Society and conducted also a ministerial bureau, 
through which means he was brought into large ac- 

quaintance with the members of the Congregational 
ministry and churches in New England. fe himself 
frequently occupied pulpits and more frequently, ex- 
ercising a special, princely gift, addressed Sunday 
schools. Churehes in Somerville and Charlestown re 
member him as Sunday school superintendent, the 
Westboro Reform School as a trustee, the Christian 
Commission as a helper, and countless friends as a bright 
spirit, a vivacious mind and a generous heart. His cup 
of life for the most part was full of joy and success; 
there was enough of the element of suffering in it to 
show that his lot was human. He qo out of life in 
the fellowship of the North Church, Newburyport, and 
in the communion of all saints. It was his request that 
in any memorial written of him or on any monument 
erected to his memory there should appear the one 
word, “ Grace.” C.F. M. 


23 September 1897 
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You Can Get Nothing Better 
Than the Best. 


Miss Parloa, of the American Cooking School, 
who is a recognized authority on the subject, says 


OOtetereseegges 








ry combine highest quality with lowest cost, 
vnd are made From the Cook's Standpoint. 
BOSTON HEATERS (warm air alone or in 
combination with hot water) are the perfection of 
furnace construction, We shall be glad to send you 
our circulars, Leading dealers keep the Magee. 


THE MAGEE FURNACE COMPANY, 


32, 34, 36, 38 UNION ST., BOSTON. 
STU iennanns 
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With torturing, disfiguring, itching, burning, 
bleeding, scaly, and pimply humors, instantly re- 
lieved by a warm bath with CuTicura Soap, a sin- 
gle application of Curicura (ointment), the great 
skin cure, and a full dose of CuTIcURA RESOLVENT, 
greatest of blood purifiers and humor cures. 


(ticura 


e world. Porter D. anv C. Conn. ~ Sole 
| + a": moe How toCure low to Cure Torturing Humors, 


BABY’S SKIN Scalp and Asyritons seapeente 








WATCH AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. 
Cpc-cnocancsaconamentisa pags} 


Boys and Girls can get_a Mickel. Plated 
Watch, piso a Chain and Charm for selling 
Sind of Bluine at 10 fhe 
> nn. tel address by return mer be | 
will forward the Bluins, post-paid. 
Premium List, No money Peaulred. 
BLUINE éo: Box: 3, Concord Junction, 












= Mistress and Maid 

hen) y both have their part in the great 

+ °} savings that come from Pearline. 
Suppose you're the mistress. 


There’s the economy of it—the 
saving of time, etc, and the 
actual money that’s saved by 


doing away with that steady 
wear and tear on everything 


washed. Suppose you're the maid. There’s the saving of 


labor; the absence of rubbing 


the hardest part of the house- 


work made easier and pleasanter. 
But suppose you are mistress and maid, both in one, doing 


your own work. 


Then there is certainly twice as much reason 


why you should do every bit of your washing and cléaning 
with Pearline. 


SQA S22 9/77E 
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Education 


— President Andrews of Brown Univer- 
sity has decided to remain president of that 
institution. He had a stirring welcome from 
the undergraduates on opening day. 


— Dartmouth College rejoices in the en- 
trance of the largest Freshman Class in its 
history of 128 years. It numbers 185, with 
more expected, making a total in all its de- 
partments of nearly 700. 


—— One of the most important advances in 
the Y. M. C. A. Training School at Spring- 
lield, Mass., which has just opened with a 
class of sixty, is the new development in the 
course of Bible study. Dr. W. G. Ballantine, 
recently president of Oberlin College, whose 
broad scholarship and sympathy for young 
men are widely recognized, will have charge 
of instruction in the English Bible, covering a 
thorough course of three years. The appoint- 
ment is well calculated to give a fresh impulse 
to study of the Scriptures in the Y. M. C. As- 
sociations of America, 

—— A critical period in every boy’s life is 
the first half of his freshman year in college. 
Too much emphasis can searcely be laid upon 
the advantage of surrounding him at that 
time with the right kind of religious influ- 
ences. For this reason we earnestly recom- 
mend parents and friends of students to send 
the names and church connections of such 
boys to the college secretary of the Y. M. 
(, A. in the town where they have matricu- 
lated. At Harvard the secretary’s address is 
Kk. B. Barton, 13 Thayer Hall, Cambridge, 
and he guarantees a cordial welcome to all 
newcomers. 


Biographical 


Henry W. Sage, president of the board of trustees 
of Cornell University and one of the chief bene- 


factors of that institution, died at Ithaca, N. Y., | 


Sept. 17, aged eighty-three years. From 1857 to 
1880 he was one of the pillars in Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn. He it was who endowed the Lyman 
Beecher lectureship at Yale, and scattered over 
the country are numerous churches and libraries 
which he has founded or endowed. His gifts to 
Cornell probably have not been less than $2,000,000, 





THE Deerfield Valley is now rapidly taking on 
those autumn tints which have made it famous the 
world over. The Fitchburg R. R. popular excur- 
sion of Sept. 25 to the Hoosae Tunnel runs through 
this beautiful valley. Rate only $2 for the round 
trip. 


TAE pitcher department at Jones, McDuffee & 
Stratton’s is interesting. Their buyers have gleaned 
odd shapes and old shapes, new designs and every 
attractive pitchor design from all foreign and Amer- 


ican potteries, constituting an exhibit worthy of in- | 


spection. One from Doulton’s has an inscription on 
the side: 

Those who have money are troubled about it, 

Those who have none are troubled without it. 

THE UPPER SouTH.—Two very attractive early 
autumn tours to the historic Upper South will be 
run by the Pennsylvania Railroad Company, leay- 
ing Boston Sept. 27 and Oct. 11. It is hardly nec- 
essary to say that these outings are planned with 
the utmost care, and that all arrangements are ad- 
justed so as to afford the best possible means of 
visiting each place to the best advantage. They 
cover a period of eleven days each, and include the 
battlefield of Gettysburg, picturesque Blue Moun- 
tain, Luray Caverns, the Natural Bridge, Virginia 
Hot Springs, the cities of Richmond and Washing- 
ton and Mt. Vernon. The round trip rate, includ- 
ing all necessary expenses, is $75 from Boston. 
Each tour will be in charge of one of the company’s 
tourist agents. He will be assisted by an experi- 
enced lady as chaperon, whose especial charge will 
be ladies unaccompanied by male escort. 
chaperon is a distinctive feature of the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad tours, and appeals strongly to all 
lady travelers. 
provided for the exclusive use of each party, in 
which the entire round trip from New York is made. 


For detailed itinerary apply to D. N. Bell, tourist | 


agent, 205 Washington Street, Boston. 


The | 


Special trains of parlor cars are | 
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A TRIP TO THE GARDEN OF THE GODs.—New 
Hampshire’s mountain ranges, the famous White 
Mountains, stand foremost as the most beautiful 
scenic ground in the world. It is a very wide terri- 
tory that these majestic peaks and uplands cover, 
and their widely varying attractions are a never 
failing source of enjoyment. Every locality has its 
own distinct features, and the tourist can spend 
weeks in observation, never tiring, so absorbing 
and interesting are these ever changing charms. 
Bethlehem lays particular stress upon its wonder- 
ful atmosphere; so dry and clear is it that hay 
fever victims find it a most desirable abiding place. 
Its location is superb, commanding a fine view of 
Mt. Washington and the Presidential Range, of the 
beautiful Franconia Mountains, and for that matter 
every peak and place of note is easily discernible. 
That the gem of localities in the vicinity of Echo 
Lake is an ideal spot and it is no wonder that “ The 
Old Man of the Mountains ” chose this as his abode, 
for everything hereabouts is decidedly beautiful. 
Franconia and the Flume, Fabyans and the Mt. 
Pleasant House, Crawfords and Twin, Jefferson 
and Lancaster, The Summit and a score of other 
resorts, abound in interesting sights, and in every 
direction lead paths and drives revealing unex- 
pected and astonishing surprises, Cascades, water- 
falls, picturesque nooks and beauty spots are every- 
where, and in fact the whole White Mountain region 


is beautiful enough to have been the “Art Garden | 
From Sept. 11 to Oct. 9 the Boston | 


of the Gods.” 





and Maine Railroad will sell reduced rate tickets 
to all principal mountain points from its principal | 


stations. These tickets provide for various routes, 
and side trips may be taken from Fabyans and 
Bethlehem Junction at reduced rates. For infor- 
mation inquire at ticket offices, 


Ponpb’s EXTRACT, for all pain, grows in reputa- 
tion. Avoid weak and sour imitations. 


WATCH THEBLOOD 


Importance of Keeping this 
Vital Element Pure. 


The Causes of Blood Disease 
Are Numero. 


Dr. Greene’s Nervura is the 
Greatest Specific fer 
Such Afflictions. 


Some kinds of blood diseases make them- 
selves manifest in eruptions of the skin. Be- 
sides being painful and dangerous these erup- 
tions are very disagreeable causing their victim 
great distress of mind. A sensitive person 
who is saddenly afflicted with pimples, blotches, 
boils and kindred disfigurements is greatly to 
be pitied. These appearances are due to blood 
disease from some cause — neglect, imprn- 
dence, excess, over indulgence in aleoholic 
stimulants, or the condition may be inherited 
and make itself sud + denly visible 
in these unsightly blemishes. 
The person 
80 effected 

isina 
danger- 
ous con- 

















e 
dition. ® The vitality is lowered, nervous sys- 
tem affected and the body is a ready prey for 


many other ills and afflictions. Immediate 
action is necessary. Unfortunately the victim 
does notin many cases know what to do and 
in his ignorance may permit the vitiation of 
the blood to go until its restoration to its 
former pure condition becomes an extremely 
difficult matter. There is no time, however, 
when the person afflicted need despair. 
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Dr. Greene’s Nervura, the great blood and 
nerve remedy will bring back all your lost 
health. This isthe great medicine of the age, 
the most potent blood purifier ever discovered, 
restoring the thin and impure life fluid to the 
rich ruddy current of perfect health. Remem- 
ber Dr. Greene’s Nervura is a regular physi- 
cian’s prescription and is endorsed by the 
greatest physicians every where. 

Dr. Greene, 34 Tempfe Place, Boston, Mass., 
the world renowned specialist whose name is a 
household word in every hamlet in the United 
States, due to the wonderful cures he has per- 
formed when all hope seemed gone, can be 
consulted free, personally or by letter. 

If you are suffering from blood disease or 
from any nerve or blood affection you need Dr. 
Greene’s Nervura. Itis available for you no 

matter where 
you are, whether 
in the city or the 
country, orin 
the village, or on 
the farm. You 
can consult 








Dr. Greene, personally or by letter, free 
Write to Dr. Greene detailing your symptoms, 
telling him in all confidence your condition 
and keeping back nothing. After Dr. Groene 
has considered your case he will write to von 
giving you the advice that will restore you to 
health. Do not delay an hour. Write to Dr 
Greene at once and again enjoy the blessing of 
@ vigorous system and all the pleasures that 
belong to it. 


Grand National Prize of 
16,600 francs at Paris 


()uina-Laroche 


Possesses in the highest degree the entire 
active properties of Peruvian Bark. _En- 
dorsed by the medical faculty as the_best 
remedy for Fever and Ague, Malaria, Poor- 
ness of the Blood, General Debility and 
Wasting Disefses; Increases the Appetite, 
Strengthens the Nerves and builds up the 
entire system. 
Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
New York: E. FOUGERA & CO. 
26-30 N. William St. 


PARKER'S GINGER TONIC 


The best cure for Cough, Weak Lungs, Indigestion, 
Inward Pains and the ilis of the Feeble and Aged. Com- 
bining the most active medicines with Ginger, it exerts 
acurative power over disease unknown to other reme- 
dies, and 1sin fact the most revitalizing, life-giving come 
bination ever discovered. Weak Lungs, Rheumatism, 
Female Debility, and the distressing ils of the Stom- 
ach, Liver, Kidneys and Bowels are dragging many to 
the grave who would recover health by its ti use 





 BLANCARD’S 


* Harris ”’ 


| 
| 


| 





for ANAEMIA, POORNESS of the BLOOD, 
CONSTITUTIONAL WEAKNESS, 
SCROFULA, Etc. 
None genuine unless signed “* BLANCARD, 40 
rue Bonaparte, Paris... ALL DRUGGISTS. 


EB. FOUGERA & CO., N. Y. Agents for U.S. 








Steel Alloy Church & School Bells. Send for 
Catalogue. The C.S, BELL CO., Hillsboro, oO ' 


The 





This little tract has been 
of immense service to the 
churches in suggesting sys- 
tematie metheds of giving. 
It was first published as an 
article in The Congregation- 
alist and attracted wide no- 


U 
tice. Ma large editions of 
Method of fe. varie. 
ram ing” in its present form have 
Giving 


been sold. Price, 100 copies, 
82.50; 35 copies, $1.00. 
For sale at the office of The Congregationalist, Boston. 
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The ‘Business Outlook 


The increase in the general movement of 
merchandise has been better than was ex- 
pected, in spite of unseasonably warm weather 
and the appearance of yellow fever in the 
South, which unquestionably has diminished 
the distribution of goods in that seetion of the 
country. Chicago seems to be the center of 
the greatest improvement, and from there ac- 
tivity radiates East, West and North. Other 
favorable factors are the practical settlement 
of the soft coal strike, the imminence of geld 
imports, steady improvement in the demand 
for iron and steel and reported better collec- 
tions of money. 

Woolen manufacturers continue to be very 
busy, and some are reported so full of orders 
that they have withdrawn from the market. 
Cotton goods are also stronger and the shares 
of cotton mills have been rising in value for 
over two weeks past. The boot and shoe in- 
dustry is fairly active. Wheat exports con- 
tinue heavy and railroad earnings are showing 
steady gains, the increases in many instances 
being very large. 

Bank clearings tell the story of improving 
trade as truly as anything. Last week they 
were the largest week’s total since January, 
1895, which marked the culmination of the 
boom preceding the panic. Last week's clear- 
ings showed an increase over the previous 
week of twenty-five per cent, and fifty-two per 
cent. over the corresponding week of last year. 
The stock market continues flighty, but its 
very wildness should make speculators more 
cautious. 


Woman’s Board Prayer 
Meeting 


CONGREGATIONAL HOUSE, BOSTON, SEPT. 17 

After summerings by the sea and in the 
mountains, with longer or shorter vacations in 
various restful resorts, the missionary clans 
are gathering, in proof of which nearly fifty 
ladies met in Pilgrim Hall at eleven o’clock 
last Friday and opened the series of Friday 
meetings by singing the hymn, “I love thy 
kingdom, Lord.”’ Mrs. A. C. Thompson pre- 
sided, and in connection with the opening of 
Paul's epistle to the Romans spoke of his con- 
secration to his work, his assuranee concern- 
ing the Lord Jesus Christ, his thanksgiving 
for the faith of those to whom he wrote, called 
to be saints, and his missionary motive. 

Several ladies from a distance were cor- 
dially weleomed. Mrs. W. A. Montgomery 
of Chicago, the Illinois State secretary of 
W. B. M. L, illustrating the blessed bond of 
Christian fellowship existing between the 
two boards, repeated some of the lessons she 
had learned during a recent sojourn at North- 
field, where the pleading of Tamil David, the 
meetings on Round Top, the constant reiterat- 
ing of ** Life more abundant,’ and the urgent 
appeals to walk worthy of the Christian voca- 
tion, had left a profound impression with the 
determination to resume work with the con- 
viction that there is everything to encourage. 
She also spoke with appreciation of Life and 
Light and her set of bound volumes. 

Miss Prudden of East Orange, N. J., had 
been in one of Maine’s quiet corners, where, 
heeding the Sunday notice of the missionary 
meeting, she had met a little group of women 
who were gladdened by the unexpected pres- 
ence of an interested stranger. Mrs. Isaac 
Clark reported missionary interests in Wash- 
ington. Mrs. Kellogg recalled some helpful 
suggestions in sermons heard during the sum- 
mer, especially one by Professor McKenzie of 
Chicago. 

The calendar brought India to the front, 
and Miss Child gave some interesting remi- 
niscences of her visits in Battalagundu and 
Tirumangalam, her interviews with catechists, 
Bible women and school children, the children 
being especially eager to receive the guests in 
their homes. 

A petition in one of the prayers offered was 
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for forgiveness for ‘tall that has been stupid 
and dull and uninteresting’ in the past, and 
surely the spirit of the hour was an earnest 
desire for deeper consecration and _ better 
service. 


Mrs. Browne of Harpoot and Miss Stone of 


Bulgaria represented the missionary force. 
It was stated that Mrs. S. W. Howland is 
obliged to leave Jaffna, unable longer to live 
in that climate, and with Dr. Howland was 
about starting on the homeward journey, sad 
themselves to leave a people and a work they 
so greatly love, and leaving many sad hearts 
behind. The announcement was also made 
of the death of Mrs. Minnie Beach Clark of 
Samokov, Bulgaria, the tidings coming by 
cable without details. 





Wer know the great cures by Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
are genuine because the people themselves write 
about them. 


THE second popular Hoosae Tunnel excursion 
via the Fitchburg R. R. leaves the Union Station, 
Soston, by nsinondy ‘ia at 8.15 a. M., Saturday, 
Sept. 25. Rate only $2 for the round trip. Address 
J. R. Watson, gene ral passenger agent, for circular. 


AN Historic REtic.—In another part of this 
paper we print today an interesting picture of the 
desk of General Washington, as it stands in the 
East Room of the old Mansion House at Mt. 
Vernon. Through an unusual combination of cir- 
cumstances the Paine Furniture Company of this 
city have sueceeded in procuring two or three re- 
productions of this famous desk, which are exact 
duplicates in every respect. They are for sale at 
their warerooms at the cost of an ordinary mahog- 
any desk. It is a chance for some one. 


October Weddings ...... 


Never before in the history of China, 
Glass and Lamps were shapes and 
decorations so artistic and effective. 

American Cut Crystal Glass now 
equals the English and French in bril- 
liancy and beauty of design, and the 
fashion for cut glass for bridal gifts 
prevails. 

Rich crystal and colored Carlsbad 
Glass in Vases, Flagons, Loving Cups, 
Hocks, etc., also hold rank with Crystal 
Glass and items costing from $5 to $40 
are attractive. 

Fine Lamps, which hold an impor- 
tant place in the Library or Parlor, never 
were produced with greater effect than 
now. We have designs made for us by 
Wedgewood, by Doulton, as well as in 
China and Japan, both in bronze and 
porcelain which are superb in form and 
color, and they are mounted with the best 
American Safety Founts and Burners. 
As the evenings grow longer the good 
lamp is appreciated. All grades from 
$3 up to $90 each. 

German Mugs and Tankards, 
extensive exhibit seen on street floor. 
Dinner and Tea Set Department, 3d 
floor. Extensive line to choose from, 
and being stock patterns can be readily 
matched for years to comé. Our stock 
shown in the seven floors was never 
larger, more valuable and comprehensive 
than now. 

INSPECTION INVITED. 





Jones, McDuffee & Stratton Co., 


CHINA, GLASS AND LAMP MERCHANTS, 
120 FRANKLIN ST. 
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Persian Rugs 


We have just received a few bales 
of very fine and beautifully colored 


Persian Rugs 


Medium and small Sizes What is 
there that would be more accept- 
able or appropriate for a Wedding 
present 


JOEL GOLDTHWAIT & CO 


163 to 169 Washington Street 
NEAR CORNHILL 














F inancial 


HATCH & Foote 


Bankers and Brokers, 


Investment Securities, Stocks and Bonds 


Bought and Sold on Commission. 


NO. 3 NASSAU AND NO. 18 WALL ST. 
Established 1867. Members N. ¥. Stock Exchange. 
Security Safe as Government Bonds. 
ees money conouenly earn it. Can prove 
7. by best banks. Rob't E. Stra 
oes horn ¢ & Co., syerate Building, Boston. 











FOR INVESTORS. 


Stocks bearing 6 per cent. dividends, payable quarterly, 
by American.Loan and Trust Co. of Boston, for sale at par. 


M. D. BROOKS, 
Reom 1019, No. 73 Tremont Street, Boston. 


Dr. Dunning’s 
Congregationalists 
in America. 


With Introductions by R. S. Storrs, 
D. D., and Gen. O. O. Howarp, LL. D., 
and special chapters by Dr. J. E. Roy, 
Dr. A. H. Quint, Dr. F. E. Clark, and 
Rev. H. A. Bripcman. 552 pp., with 
numerous portraits and _ illustrations. 
Handsomely bound in cloth, gilt top. 














Heretofore sold only by 
subscription at $2.75 net. 


By special arrangements with The Pilgrim 
Press, which now controls the book, we are 
able to offer it to SUBSCRIBERS to THE CON- 
GREGATIONALIST for 


ONE DOLLAR. 


te This is pe a delivered at our office. If 
sent by mail, 25 cents additional for pos 
Subscribers who may find it convenient to eall 
for this book, either in CHICAGO or NEW YORK, 
may send us one dollar and receive an order on 
The Pilgrim Press in either of these cities, 
which will enable them to get it without the 
additional charge for postage. 


This offer is limited strictly to our sub- 
scribers, old and new. To get it at this 
special price, your name must be on our list 
of subscribers and your subscription must 
be paid at least to the end of 1897. There 
is no other condition. 





Address 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST 


1 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Home Missions and Debt 


We referred last week to an article in the 
Independent with the above title, written by 
Dr. J. H. Eeob, in which be affirmed that 
Congregationalists are struggling to maintain 
churehes in small towns where several other 
5 nominations already occupy the field. Dr. 

_ B. Clark, secretary of the C, H. M. S., says 
in reply: 

lake Colorado, which Dr. Ecob uses as his 
own example. During the last five years 
we have organized seventeen Congregational 
churehes in Colorado, sixteen of them in 
places where there was at the time no other 
Protestant service of any sort, not even a 
sunday school. In the seventeenth case, 
Littleton, we took no part in the organization ; 
a number of people got together and organized 
themselves, built a chureh, called a council. 
In this community there was a Presbyterian 
and Episcopal chureh at the same time. For 
this reason we declined to help it, but the 
church would not die. It kept up Sunday 
school and prayer meetings for a year alone, 
and after having proved their right to live and 
their fitness for service we finally made them 
a grant. 

Dr. Eeob is unfortunate in using Colorado 
as an illustration, that is, so far as Congrega- 
tionalists are concerned. We have twenty- 
three fields in that State, with a population 
under 4,000 in each field. In thirteen of them 
the Congregational church stands alone. In 
six of them the Congregational church stands 
with the Methodist church alone, and in two 
of these six fields the Congregational church 
was first planted. In one field the Congrega- 
tional church and the Presbyterian church 
held the ground alone, the Congregational 
being the first planted. In another we are 
alone with the Dunkards, ours being the first 
church planted. In one we are with the Meth- 
odists, Baptists and Christians. 

In 1893 an effort was made in New York 
city to secure comity relations between the 
Episcopal, Methodist, Baptist, Presbyterian, 
Reformed and our own missionary boards. 
All were invited to be present at the meeting 
for this purpose. The Methodists declined, 
the Baptists declined, the Episcopalians de- 
clined, but the Presbyterians, Congregation- 
alists and Reformed Boards came together and 
entered into a compact. It provides for the 
settlement of every disputed case within these 
three denominations on missionary ground. 
The rule is first to try the case on the field by 
a representative committee. If they cannot 
agree, the matter is then referred to the sec- 
retaries at New York. They meet and pass 
upon the issue. 

Already several cases have been tried and 
amicably settled. Sometimes we give up a 
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STOVE POLISH. 


DUSTLESS, ODORLESS, 
BRILLIANT, LABOR SAVING. 
Try it on your Cycle Chain, 
J. 1. PRESCOTT & CO., New York. 
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church to the Presbyterians, at other times 
they yield the ground to us, and we hold one 
another strictly to the rules of comity in start- 
ing all churches within each other’s territory. 
Perhaps the time will come when all the de- 
nominational boards will enter into such an 
agreement, but the greatest offenders, namely, 
Baptists, Methodists and Episcopalians, are 
as yet unwilling even to make a show of an 
effort to prevent this wasteful competition. 


THE FACTS IN THE CASE AS RESPECTS 
NORTH DAKOTA 

Dr. Eeob has made the assertion that five 
different denominations crowd into a town of 
400 people, beside the Episcopal and Catholic, 
and the inference is also given that the work 
of the superintendents of the different denom- 
inations is to follow one another to these little 
towns, looking after each other’s interests and 
treading upon one another’s heels. Here are 
the facts about one Northwestern State, and I 
presume it does not differ essentially from any 
of the others: 

1. Fifty-four Congregational churches in 
North Dakota have been supplied more or 
less regularly with preaching by missionaries 
under commission of our C, H. M.S. Thirty 
of these churches are in communities where 
there is no other Protestant service in Eng- 
lish. The missionary superintendent giving 
an equitable division of his time on his field 
would have more than one-half of it to devote 
to places where no one else cares for the peo- 
ple, and there would be no one else’s heels to 
tread on. 

There are only two missionaries in the 
State at the present time who are not minis- 
tering to more than one field. They regularly 
hold services in neglected regions where the 
Word is not otherwise preached. They re- 
member the country districts as well as the 
larger towns. 

There is no town in North Dakota of 400 
inhabitants where there are five English- 
speaking denominations at work. Dr. Ecob 
would confer a great favor on all concerned if 
he would tell the name of this town and the 
State in which it is located. There is one 
town in North Dakota of about 400 inhabitants 
in which there are three churches and three 
pastors, but they cover a large extent of terri- 
tory outside and live at this point as a matter 
of convenience. Another town of about 600 
people has four pastors, including a Lutheran. 
But each pastor has two outside appoint- 
ments, so in each case only a part of their 
ministry is confined to the central point. 
Perhaps nearly as large congregations are 
gathered at these outside places as at the cen- 
tral town. 

The general workers find something else 
to do beside pulling down the work or inter- 
fering with the work of some sister denomina- 
tion. ‘‘One is your Master, even Christ, and 
all ye are brethren.”’ It is very seldom that 


any worker in the Congregational church 


feels it is necessary to visit a certain field be- 
cause some worker in a sister denomination 
has been there. He has too much other work 
which needs to be done. 

The home missionary workers are careful, 


| conservative and conscientious men. Were 


their work more fully understood by the 
churches, the contributions would be increased 
rather than diminished. It is not possible for 
any human enterprises to be so conducted as 


| to prevent the possibility of mistakes some- 


times, but I believe they are as few here as 
are to be found anywhere. It is not fair to 
the faithful missionaries in the field to so mis- 
represent their work as to lead the churches 
to think that they are doing an entirely differ- 
ent work from what they are, and hence to 
withhold support from them. 
Supt. E. H. STICKNEY. 





For Heavy, Sluggish Feeling 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 


It produces healthy activity of weak or disordered 
stomachs that need stimulating, and acts as a tonic 
on nerves and brain. 
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More light, from your lamp, 
whatever lamp you use; and 
almost no chimney expense, 
no breaking. Use the chim- 


ney we make for it. Index. 
Write Macbeth Pittsburgh Pa 


your barn ! 


Drop a common lantern 





and it's done. ‘The lan- 
terns made by the STEAM E 


GAUGE & LANTERN Co. 


have a Patent Safety At- Victor Lantern 
tachment, assurin entire freedom from 
this danger. ‘They are perfect lanter 


rhey can be filled, lighted, reeulated and 
extinguished without removing the globe. 

Buy them of your dealer. He has them, or can get 
them if you insist, Send for ot 
catalogue, 


ir descriptive lamp 
Mention this paper, 


STEAM GAUGI LANTERN COMPANY, 
Syracuse, N. Y, 


6S it 99 ‘How to Disinfect,” 
ani as an illustrated book giving 
infection in everyday ‘if 
Book and during cases of infe 
tious iilness, sent free 
E 


practical instruction for dis 
ery one having 


Pree. ‘mens 


The American & Continental “San‘tas” Co. Ltd. 


67h to Gage West ssth yew Ve 


BOSTON FOOD “FAIR, 
MECHANICS’ BUILDING, 


Monday, Oct. 4th, to Saturday, Oct. 30th. 
10 A.M.to10P.M.1 ally. 


by EAGRICULTURAL DEPARTMENT. 
somplete, interesting and pleasing exhibit. 
1C.—Sousa with his Band of fifty soloists. 
ROD.’’— With hunters’ log-cabin, ete. 
EHOLD INSTITUTE. — With cookery 


BAKERS’ DEPARTMENT .— Working exhibit 
of Bakers’ age Confec pons rs Machinery. 

IRIS EXHIBI Souvenirs of Lrish Rebel- 
lion of ’98, ete. 

FIVE THOUSAND PRESENTS DAILY. 

There will be given to the first five hundred women 
every morning five hundred Souvenir eos represent- 
ing Boston Tea Party, Paul Revere, Bunker Hill, Old 
State House, Old South Church, and Faneuil Hall; 4,500 
articles of value ranging from five to twenty- five cents 
given away daily to men, women and children with 
coupon ticket. 

Biggest and Best Exposition Ever Held. 
ADMISSION 25 CENTS. 


A Plea for the 
Lord’s Day. 


For the July Handbook we have reprinted an 
article recently published in The Congregation- 
alist, by Rev. Charles Cuthbert Hall, D. D., en- 
titled A Plea for the Lord’s Day. It is one of 
the most sensible and forcible appeals for the 
preservation of Sunday ever given to the public. 








loczaree. 


1@ 100 Copies, $1. 25, postpaid. 47 


4 cts. each; 50 copies, 75 cts. ; 25 copies, 50 cts. 


THE CONGREGATIONALIST, 
1 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 











Harsh, irritating laxatives tax 
= it. Tarrant’s Seltzer is a de- 
licious, foaming draught that 
¢ rids the stomach and bowels # 
of foul accumulations. Aids 
digestion, clears the head and 
increases energy. Can’t harm; 
can’t help but help. 

i Sold by druggists for so years. soc. and $t. 
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DID YOU EVER 


ENJOY A MEAL 
IN BED? 








Not unless the meal was served upon a table so arranged 


as to extend over the bed, and still not touch it. 
Most convenient in the sick-room. Excellent sewing, 


Adjustable. 












cutting, and reading table. Various kinds 


of wood. Beautifully finished. Crrcudars and testimonials 
THE INVALIDS’ TABLE CO., 
CLEVELAND, OHIO. 


315 Cuyahoga Building. 
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Comfortable 


J clothing is absolutely essential to a child’s best health 
and development. For that reason FERRIS’ WA AIST, 
supporting the body healthfully and comfortably, yet 2 
allowing the muscles entire freedom, is perfect for little 

NN girls’ and boys’ wear. Recommended by me. 


iF ERRIS’ ::x: sebsibas i 


Corset Waist 


ce 


Q M 


is made high and low bust, long and short waist, to suit all figures. Z 
Children’s, 25c. to We. Misses’, 0c. to $1. Ladies’, $1 to $2. Always 
superior in quality and workmanship. Fer sale by all retailers. 











KPEPPESEE PEPE FE EEE TEE EF ERED < 


“A Perfect Type of the Highest Order of Excellence 
in Manufacture.”’ 


Walter Baker & Co's 
Gh Breakfast 














Absolutely Pure. 
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: | Delicious. 





» Nutritious. 

La 

* Costs Less Than One Cent a Cup. 
* 

. Be sure that you get the genuine article, 

. made at DORCHESTER, MASS., by 

+ WALTER BAKER & CO. Ltd. 
: Established 1780. 
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For Good Health 
USE 
Pear M aT 


Relieves all Pain. 
| Controls all Hemorrhages. 
Subdues all Inflammations. 





The genuine is put up in bottles only, 
enclosed in buff wrappers, on which #8 
printed our landscape trademark. 


AVOID SUBSTITUTES 


Weak. Watery. Worthless. 


Note our name on every label and wrapper. 


Ponc’s Extract Co., New York and London. 
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